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President McKinley’s Inaugural 


The inauguration of Mr. McKinley as President of the 
United States was the most confidence-inspiring and hope-cre- 
ating event that has occurred in this country since 1892. The 
news of the election returns on the third of November sent a 
joyous thrill throughout the nation. It was the news that an 
immeasurable calamity had been avoided in the defeat of Mr. 
Bryan, and that a pronounced friend of American industries 
and American institutions had been secured in the election of 
Mr. McKinley. The effect of this was temporarily to quicken 
the industrial pulse of the nation, and strengthen the general 
confidence of the people in an early return of a patriotic policy 
and genuine business prosperity. But the deadening hand 
was still at the helm, and nobody knew how much injury it was 
still capable of doing before the fourth of March. Hence the 
nation has been hopefully and impatiently waiting for the final 
exit of the “ messenger of misfortune” and the inauguration 
of the ‘‘ agent of prosperity.” 

It is doubtful if there has ever been a Presidential inaugu- 
ration which brought so much real relief and hopeful anticipa- 
tion as did that of President McKinley on the fourth of March, 
1897. Those who were not positively happy over McKinley’s 
incoming, were negatively happy at Cleveland’s outgoing, so 
that a hopeful and restful feeling practically pervaded the 
whole nation. Mr. McKinley, therefore, enters upon his first 
term as President of the United States with the support and 
genuine good wishes of the entire American people. 

The organization of his Cabinet indicates that he is not af- 
flicted with the hallucination that he is greater than his party 
—the sole and only Moses—but rather that he is the represent- 
ative of the great political organization which nominated and 
elected him. This is strikingly shown in the selection of his 
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official family, which has produced an amount of party har- 
mony seldom witnessed on the entrance of a new administra- 
tion, much less a new party to power. The Cabinet is not 
composed of political geniuses, each one of whom will insist 
upon adopting a personal policy in running his department. 
That would have been an element of weakness rather than of 
strength, since it would have segregated each department into 
an administration of its own, instead of welding the whole into 
a homogeneous administration covered by a single general 
policy. 

The appointment of Mr. Gage to the Treasury Depart- 
ment indicates that, despite the presence of John Sherman 
in the Cabinet, the administration will assume a favorable at- 
titude to a rational revision of our banking and currency sys- 
tem. On the other hand, the presence of John Sherman, Gen- 
eral Alger, John D. Long, and Cornelius N. Bliss in the 
Cabinet is conclusive evidence that a solvent treasury, a pro- 
tective tariff, and a firm, dignified foreign policy will be 
assured, all of which is clearly indicated in President McKin- 
ley’s inaugural address. It will hardly be claimed that this in- 
augural is the most brilliant State paper ever delivered. But 


while it contains no evidence of inspired political genius, it is 
peculiarly free from the symptoms of self-anointed consecra- 
tion and political phariseeism. It is characterized throughout 
by the spirit of modesty, party loyalty, sincerity, and patriot- 
ism. The one weak passage in the address is the following 
paragraph on trusts: 


“ The declaration of the party now restored to power has been in the 
past that of opposition to all combinations of capital organized in trusts, or 
otherwise to control arbitrarily the condition of trade among our citizens, 
and it has supported such legislation as will prevent the execution of all 
schemes to oppress the people by undue charges on their supplies, or by un- 
just rates for the transportation of their products to market.” 


This has a doubtful, if not platitudinous flavor, and would 
have seemed more in place in a Bryan speech or a Cleveland 
message than in the inaugural address of Mr. McKinley. The 
anti-trust sentiment which the defeated candidate, the discred- 
ited ex-President, and their free trade propaganda created, is 
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really an uneconomic, unwholesome, and so far as the real leaders 
are concerned, a dishonest crusade against wealth, and partic- 
ulariy against productive wealth, which is the chief instrument 
of our national prosperity. The policy of the Republican 
party has been to give protection to the development of indus- 
trial enterprise, which is simply giving protection to the oppor- 
tunities for the creation and profitable investment of capital. 
It is this fact which raised the ire of the free traders, and they 
seized upon the monopoly bugaboo to inflame the people 
against that policy for the sole reason that it encouraged the 
development of American industries in preference to foreign. 
Large enterprises are the evidence and outcome of great in- 
dustrial growth and prosperity. To announce that the influ- 
ence of the new administration can be counted on in “ support 
of such new statutes as may be necessary to carry into effect” 
the demand of this crusade against productive enterprise, is a 
lamentable surrender to the enemies of American industries, 
and the poisoners of public sentiment against true economic 
freedom and wholesome national development. 

With this exception the address is simple, strong, straight- 
forward, constructive and entirely consistent with Mr. McKin- 
ley’s previous utterances and the traditional policy of the 
Republican party. He approaches the vital questions that 
confront the new administration and demand treatment with 
great frankness and comprehensive suggestion. On the finan- 
cial question his remarks are eminently encouraging. He recog- 
nizes the necessity not merely of maintaining the gold 
standard, but of undertaking a revision of our whole banking 
and currency system. 


“ The several forms of our paper money offer, in my judgment, a constant 
embarrassment to the government and a safe balance in the Treasury. 
Therefore, I believe it necessary to devise a system which, without diminish- 
ing the circulating medium or offering a premium for its contraction, will 
present a remedy for those arrangements which, temporary in their nature, 
might well in the years of our prosperity have been displaced by wiser pro- 
visions. With adequate revenue secured, but not until then, we can enter 
upon such changes in our fiscal laws as will, while insuring safety and volume 
to our money, no longer impose upon the government the necessity of main- 
taining so large a gold reserve.” 
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This is an eminently sound utterance. It shows that the 
incoming administration is ready to undertake such reform in 
our banking system as shall relieve the government from the 
embarrassing and absurd duty of furnishing gold for the 
liquidation of private balances, a duty which wholly belongs 
to the banks and private business. This reform really involves 
the retirement of greenbacks, the treasury notes and all legal 
tender paper money, and replacing it by banknote currency, 
subject to gold redemption by the banks. This will make it 
the business of the banks which get the profits from the 
transaction, to furnish the gold needed in their business. Be- 
sides putting all our currency on a specie basis, this will give 
it a flexible character, capable of expanding and contracting 
with the needs of business and industry. Such a revision of 
our financial system would solve the money question, and ex- 
tinguish many of the financial vagaries which have recently 
been such potent factors in political agitation. 

To accomplish this the President recommends the ap- 
pointment of a commission charged with the duty of devising 
a workable banking system. Probably this is the wisest step 
that could have been taken at present, provided the right men 
are put upon the commission. This, however, is one of the 
commissions in which mere locality or political status should 
have but little weight. Knowledge of the subject and fitness 
for the work to be undertaken should be the sole basis of se- 
lecting the members for this commission. The fact that a per- 
son is a banker, a successful business man, or an influential 
political leader does not imply that he is qualified efficiently to 
serve on such a commission. What is needed here is.a knowl- 
edge of finance and the principles of sound banking. The 
President’s expressions on this point justify the confidence 
that these special qualifications will be sought in the 
appointments. 

The President very wisely recognizes, however, that the 
prior question, and the one which demands immediate atten- 
tion, is the revenue. The recommendation to appoint a cur- 
rency commission to report at the regular session of Congress 
in December, and devote the extra session to replenishing 
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the revenues by a revision of the tariff, shows a thorough ap- 
preciation of the situation, and an eminently practical method 
of dealing with it. It is on this point that President McKin- 
ley shows at his best. It must have been an “ object lesson” 
for the retiring President to listen to the reading of this sig- 
nificant passage : 


“ Between more loans and more revenue there ought to be but one 
opinion. We should have more revenue, and that without delay, hindrance 
or postponement. A surplus in the Treasury created by loans is not a per- 
manent or safe reliance. It will suffice while it lasts, but it cannot last long 
while the outlays of the government are greater than its receipts, as has been 
the case during the past two years. Nor must it be forgotten that, however 
much such loans may temporarily relieve the situation, the government is 
still indebted for the amount of the surplus thus accrued, which it must ulti- 
mately pay, while its ability to pay is not strengthened but weakened by a 
continued deficit. Loans are imperative in great emergencies to preserve 
the government or its credit ; but a failure to supply needed revenue in time 
of peace for the maintenance of either is not justifiable. The best way for 
the government to maintain its credit is to pay as it goes—not by resorting 
to loans, but by keeping out of debt.” 


How different is the frank and manly tone of this state- 


ment from that of the following passage on a similar topic in 
his predecessor’s last message : 


“I believe our present tariff law, if allowed a fair opportunity, will in 
the near future yield a revenue which, with a reasonable economical expendi- 
ture, will overcome all deficiencies. Ja the meantime, no deficit that has 
occurred, or may occur, need excite or disturb us. To meet any such de- 
ficit we have in the Treasury, in addition to a gold reserve of $100,000,000, 
a surplus of more than $128,000,000 applicable to the payment of the ex- 
penses of the government, and which must, unless expended for that pur- 
pose, remain a useless hoard, or if not extravagantly wasted, must in any 
event be perverted from the purpose of its exaction from our people.” 


This $128,009,000, the remnant of $262,000,000 of interest- 
bearing debt added to the nation’s burdens during his poverty- 
creating régime, is sophistically called “a surplus” which 
can be used for paying the expenses of the government, when 
it has all the time been insisted that this was borrowed solely 
to maintain the gold reserve. The contrast in the character 
of the two men is accurately reflected in these two passages, 
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which alone would amply justify national rejoicing at the out- 
going of the one and the incoming of the other. 

In dealing with the question of recouping the revenue of 
the government and putting the treasury on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, Mr. McKinley is true to himself, to the Republican 
party, and to the American policy. He is definitely opposed 
to direct or internal taxation, and declares emphatically for 
raising the bulk of the taxes from duties on imported com- 
peting products. “There can be,” he says, “no misunder- 
standing either, about the principle upon which this tariff 
taxation shall be levied. The people have declared that such 
legislation should be had as will give ample protection and 
encouragement to the industries and the development of our 
country.” This emphatic declaration of a protective revenue 
policy is wholesome and invigorating. It has none of the su- 
percilious tone of the doctrinaire. It is direct, positive and 
practical. It leaves no doubt as to what the policy of the 
McKinley administration is to be on this subject. It assures 
the country that so far as the influence of the administration 
is concerned the investment of capital in productive enterprise 
and the development of new industries will have all the oppor- 
tunity and encouragement the American market can afford, by 
guaranteeing that the competition of foreigners shall at least 
be on the plane of the labor cost of American industry—in 
other words, that American industry shall not be handicapped 
by the higher wages and superior social conditions of our own 
civilization. It practically announces to the world that for- 
eigners shall have the advantage of American consumption 
only by paying the equivalent of American wages. To the 
extent that foreign producers fail to pay this equivalent to 
their own laborers in wages they must pay it to our govern- 
ment in duties for the privilege of entering our market. This 
is sound economic doctrine, sound national policy, and sound 
political ethics. The policy of protecting the higher from 
falling, and stimulating the lower to rise is more humane, more 
civilizing and ultimately more cosmopolitan than any doctrine 
which permits—not to say encourages—the lower to drag 
down the higher by so-called “ freedom” of competition. 
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It is to be hoped, however, that in returning to the pro- 
tective policy Congress will keep scrupulously to this principle 
in constructing the new tariff. Two objects should constantly 
be kept in mind in this matter—one, the raising of revenue, 
the other, the protection of the opportunities for developing 
and diversifying such industries as tend to add to the elevating 
influences of the social life of our people. These are the in- 
dustries of the artistic, manufacturing and socializing character, 
as distinguished from extractive, raw material and non-social- 
izing industries. Of course the Committee on Ways and 
Means will be besieged by local interests and special pleadings 
for protection to industries, regardless of this principle but 
solely on the ground of rendering the industry profitable to 
the owners. Such claims to tariff duties are entitled to no 
consideration. It isthe need of the industry to the civiliza- 
tion of the country, and not the need of the profits to the 
particular investors, that should govern the decision. 

It may be said we have had no tariff constructed on this 
principle. That is true; and the failure strictly to adhere to 
this principle has given effectiveness to much of the criticism 
of our tariff legislation. When we recognize the historic prin- 
ciple that societary development depends primarily upon the 
character of the industries as shaping the social life and habits 
of the people, we will have no difficulty in realizing that our 
national development has nothing to gain through the exten- 
sion of crude, non-socializing industries—as agriculture, mining, 
forestry, etc. On the contrary, what we need is an increase in 
the proportion of urbanizing as compared with ruralizing in- 
dustries. It is not merely the profits of capital or the per- 
petuating of a business that we should seek to protect, but the 
stimulating opportunities for improving the social quality of 
citizenship among the great masses of the people. This can 
come only through the educational, broadening, socializing and 
cultivating influences that complex social life affords. These 
opportunities are stimulated and perpetuated only by the in- 
fluence of urbanizing industries, and they are everywhere most 
effectively prevented by ruralizing industries. 

To carry out this policy requires that the protective prin- 
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ciple should be applied primarily to promote industrial diver- 
sification. First, to encourage every form of artistic and me- 
chanical industry. Second, to encourage intensive rather than 
extensive agriculture, and third, to an efficient restriction of 
immigration from lower-wage countries. 

On all this, President McKinley’s inaugural address is em- 
inently sound. His references to the restoration of reciprocity 
and our merchant marine are also in the same wholesome tone, 
as is his unqualified endorsement of the Arbitration Treaty. 
This is especially encouraging in the face of the present ap- 
parently bickering attitude of the Senate towards the treaty. 

If the administration sustains the tone of the President’s 
inaugural and receives the co-operation of Congress in carrying 
out the policy indicated, there is every reason to hope and ex- 
pect a speedy return of national prosperity, the inauguration 
of a sound system of public finance, and the reinstatement of 
the nation’s integrity, honor, and influence among the nations 
of the world. 
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Need of Integrity in Tariff Discussion 


Thanks to the doctrinaire policy of the last administration, 
we are to have another period of tariff discussion. The defi- 
ciency in the revenues, and the depression of industries, have 
made it necessary to convene Congress in extra session to 
extricate the Treasury from bankruptcy. In order to secure 
increased revenue, andat the same time furnish protection to 
domestic industry in the hope of reviving business prosperity, 
a new tariff bill of some kind will be passed, and from all 
appearances this is going to be made the pretext for another 
so-called ‘‘ educational campaign.” Perhaps this cannot now be 
avoided, but if we must have a protracted discussion of the 
tariff question it ought at least to be characterized by integrity 
and fairness. 

Appeals to mere anti-trust sentiment and class animosity 
for the purpose of opposing a revenue policy should be aban- 
doned. In the Bryan campaign we had a test of the malignant 
results of this kind of political propaganda. This method of 
discussion simply tends to poison the minds of the masses 
against the integrity of business methods, without giving any 
real enlightenment upon the subject at issue. It is not true, 
and those who are opposed to a protective tariff know it is not 
true, that manufacturers who desire protection are dishonest. 
They may reason through their interests; they may see from a 
point of view different from those who are opposed to them, 
but they are not dishonest charlatans or enemies to society on 
that account. 

Of course the doctrine of a protective tariff seems really 
different to importers, who are interested in bringing goods 
from other countries and selling them here, than it does to 
manufacturers who are interested in both making and selling 
goods here. 

Domestic producers who are concerned in producing as 
well as selling in this country are apt to be less critical in con- 
sidering a protective policy, the object of which is to make 
domestic production possible. On the other hand, those 
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whose sole object in life is to procure goods in other countries 
and to sell them in this, are naturally less interested in if not 
hostile to the promotion of domestic production. Hence, they 
are extra-critical, and apt to be hypercritical towards any 
policy designed to promote domestic production. With this 
influence of self-interest behind the two parties to the tariff 
controversy, it is of the utmost importance that intellectual 
frankness and integrity be demanded, particularly in the 
presentation of the facts to the public. Inthe long run noth- 
ing is to be gained by misrepresentation. Ifa wrong policy is 
adopted through misleading the public, in the end the nation 
pays the penalty. It is time the fact was recognized as one of 
the rules of public discussion, that half truths are usually whole 
lies. To omit a portion of the facts, which if stated would 
give a different meaning, is as deliberate a falsification as is the 
invention of new lies. Unfortunately, hitherto this method of 
treating public questions, and particularly the tariff, has been 
too generally used by both sides, and with the result that pas- 
sion has superseded reason, resulting in poor legislation. We 
repeat that in the interest both of industrial prosperity and 
public integrity this unworthy method of discussing public 
questions should be abandoned. 

At the outset, frankness demands that the supporters of 
the last administration admit that their policy was a failure. 
However correct their revenue theory may be in the abstract, 
it manifestly failed to work under the conditions which existed 
during the last four years. It may be the fault of the peculiar 
circumstances; at some other time and place their policy 
might have worked like a charm. But however all this may 
be, the undeniable and monumental fact remains—that it failed 
here. It failed in every respect. It neither stimulated industry 
as prophesied, nor furnished the revenue that was promised. 
On the contrary it devastated domestic industry and depleted 
the Treasury, increased the national debt, and multiplied pov- 
erty. Whatever may be the mitigating circumstances, the far 
off and indirect cause of all this, the fact cannot be denied with- 
out impairing the integrity or the sanity of those who dispute it. 

On the other hand, as a revenue measure the McKinley 
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bill was not a success. It diminished the revenues nearly to the 
deficiency-creating point, and had Harrison been elected in 
1892 an actual deficit would have appeared, and either in- 
creased revenues ora bond issue would have been unavoidable. 
This should also be frankly admitted by the present adminis- 
tration. Nothing can be gained by attempting to evade or 
obscure so obvious a fact. Protectionists should not hesitate 
unqualifiedly to affirm that asa protective measure the Mc- 
Kinley law was a success; as a revenue measure it was a fail- 
ure. Ifthis straightforward method were adopted by both 
parties, there would be some hope of wholesome criticism re- 
sulting in wise legislation. But unfortunately, present indica- 
tions are not encouraging in this direction. The friends of the 
last administration, instead of admitting what is obvious to 
everybody, are entering upon a shuffling role of quibbling dis- 
putation. They are endeavoring to show that their revenue 
policy gave a stimulus to commerce which no one can dis- 
cover, and was not responsible for the revenue deficits, which 
is so obvious to all. 

Free trade journals like the Mew York Times and Evening 
Post have entered the arena with this kind of reasoning. “ For 
our part ” says the Post, ‘‘ We shall spare not in exposing tariff 
iniquities in 1897 any more than we did in 1890.” This means 
that they will oppose protective duties with the same intensity 
and by the same methods by which they attacked the McKinley 
bill and brought on the four years’ disaster through which the’ 
nation has just passed. Mr. Wilson has been retained by the 
New York Herald as special advocate in the same line. He 
repeats in substance the statement in his master’s last mes- 
sage about a “surplus in the Treasury,” and an increase in our 
export of manufactured products. As if everybody did not 
know that the surplus was a borrowed one, and the increase of 
export of manufactures was an increase only in comparison 
with the most panic-stricken year of a panic-stricken régime. 
He points out that the McKinley bill reduced the revenues, 
and but for the transfer of $54,000,000 of a note redemption 
trust fund to the general assets for government expenses, there 
would have been a deficit in 1892 and 1893. Thus by much 
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quibbling and a little truth he endeavors to create the impres- 
sion that all the Treasury deficit and bond issues were due to 
the McKinley law, and in this he is supported by the so-called 
respectable mugwump journals. 

The friends of the present administration, we regret to 
say, are adopting some of the same disingenuous methods of 
discussion. For instance, in his first message to Congress, 
instead of frankly admitting that the law of 1890 did reduce 
the revenues below the solvency standpoint, Mr. McKinley 
endeavors to create the impression that it furnished adequate 
revenues so long as it was in operation. This he does without 
making any reference to the $54,000,000 transferred to the 
assets account, without which there would have been a deficit. 
But, on the other hand, he notes the fact—which Mr. Wilson 
and his friends ignore—that during 1892 over $40,000,000 was 
paid on the national debt, while during the last four years 
over $262,000,000 have been added to it by four bond issues. 
Now it is this kind of partial statement, enabling each side to 
contradict the other without lying outright, that brings dis- 
credit on the entire discussion. Why should the President and 
the Republican party pretend that the McKinley bill did not 
diminish the revenue, and would ultimately have created a 
deficit? Briefly, the truth about the McKinley law is this: In 
the campaign of 1888 there was a great outcry about the im- 
mense surplus in the Treasury. With some truth it was said 
that an increased surplus in the Treasury acted as a contrac- 
tion of the currency, which our present sub-treasury system 
makes inevitable. If we had a rational banking system under 
which the government, like other people, kept its funds on de- 
posit in the banks, an increasing surplus would not affect the 
volume of currency any more than would an increasing bank ac- 
count of a private individual. But under our glorious Jacksonian 
sub-treasury method government funds are locked up as in an 
iron box, so that every dollar that goes into it is taken from 
the circulation and acts as a contraction of the currency. 

The McKinley bill was introduced for the purpose of re- 
ducing the revenue, and this it effectually accomplished, not by 
the prohibitory effect of its duties, as free traders would have 
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the public believe, for the importations under that law were 
greater than ever before or since. Its caustic reduction of the 
revenues resulted first from its unusual and, in many instances, 
unwise increase of the free list, and second, by taking the duty 
off sugar which, as we pointed out at the time, was a great 
mistake. What is the use of Republicans beating about the 
bush, and pretending that the McKinley bill did what it did 
not do? As we have said, as a protective measure the tariff 
law of 1890 was a success. As a revenue measure it was not a 
success, and had the Republicans remained in power they 
would have had to revise its revenue side. A straightforward 
admission of this fact by protectionists would deprive the free 
traders of their quibbling, half-lying argument with which they 
hope to poison the public mind against the new administra- 
tion, and it would strengthen instead of injure the cause of 
protection, which has nothing to lose but everything to gain 
by honest, economic treatment. 

The new tariff is not required for quite the same purpose 
as was the tariff of 1890. Then the object of revision was to 
reduce the revenues. Now the object is to increase the reve- 
nues, and repair the injury done by the late administration to 
domestic industries. If the new Congress goes on the old plan 
of imposing duties for the sake of placating districts, instead of 
raising revenue and promoting industry, then we may expect 
the free trade crusade again to win. But if it is governed by 
economic principle, instead of political expediency in construct- 
ing the new tariff, the free trade crusade will be impotent, and 
we may expect a prolonged period of national prosperity and 
progress under a rational protective policy. 

Protectionists, however, must be able to give economic 
answers to free trade questions. For example, both in and out 
of Congress the economic maxim is going to be reiterated that 
nations like individuals should do those things which they can 
do cheapest. There are some things, such as raising food stuffs 
and raw material, that we can do more effectively, for instance, 
than England, and vice versa. There are many lines of manu- 
facture in which England is more efficient than we. We shall 
be told that if we insist upon manufacturing articles at a 25 per 
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cent. greater cost than we can buy them from other countries, 
we are simply taxing ourselves for the privilege of doinga thing 
which we cannot do as well as other people. And if England 
should insist upon raising her own food stuffs instead of buy- 
ing them, she would be working at the same disadvantage ; 
all of which is essentially true. It is useless to deny that it is 
a waste of energy to work a week to produce a thing which we 
can buy with five days’ labor from somebody else. All the 
great economies which have done so much to cheapen wealth 
for mankind are based upon the principle of specializing labor 
in the lines of its greatest efficiency. If nothing were involved, 
therefore, but the existing relative economy of production, it 
would have to be conceded that this doctrine should practi- 
cally govern the policy of nations as it does individuals, and 
free trade would have the undisputed right of way. But such 
is not the case. 

The object of statesmanship, and hence of protection, is 
to promote the social and political development of the nation. 
This does not depend so much on the mere price of commodi- 
ties as upon the character of occupations. National develop- 
ment is impossible without manufactures, commerce and gen- 
eral urbanizing industries. Agriculture, mining, foresty and 
ruralizing industries necessarily have a stereotypic and de-so- 
cializing influence upon the people, and hence a stultifying in- 
fluence upon civilization. History does not record a single 
instance of a nation making great progress in civilization, 
culture and freedom, which was dominated by ruralizing 
industries—witness the backward countries in Europe, Africa, 
Asia, and South America. Where manufactures flourish wealth 
accumulates, culture spreads, freedom increases, and civilization 
advances. We want progress in all the phases of higher civili- 
zation more than we want cheap things. The very object and 
justification of a protective policy, whether it be in restricting 
immigration, increasing popular education, or in a customs’ 
tariff, is to promote the development of higher social and polit- 
ical life in the nation. For this, we need to increase the pro- 
portion of artistic industries as compared with ruralizing 
industries. ' 
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The protective element of the tariff, therefore, should be to 
stimulate the growth of manufacturing or socializing industries 
inthis country. The real question is not whether the product 
will cost a fraction more or less, but whether we shall have the 
industry in this country. There is no justification for paying 
a duty on a product that others can make cheaper than we, 
unless the existence of the industry itself in this country would 
have a beneficial influence upon our national life. As a nation, 
we have ruralizing and raw-material-producing industries 
enough. It is the artistic, manufacturing and socializing in- 
dustries that we need. Any duty, therefore, placed upon 
agricultural, mining or forest products should be for revenue, 
and revenue only, and all protective duties should be levied on 
manufactured and artistic products, because the existence of 
that class of industries in our country is necessary to the ex- 
pansion of our national life. An increase in the ruralizing, 
agricultural and extractive industries, as compared with the 
urbanizing, manufacturing and commercial industries, would 
be a national misfortune. 

The great progress we have made during the last 30 years, 
which has no parallel in the world’s experience, has all been in 
the direction of increasing the proportion of our urbanizing as 
compared with the ruralizing industries. This programme no 
doubt would be distasteful to many who will make demands 
upon the Committee of Ways and Means for protection. 
Mountain Senators may threaten to defeat the bill unless 
uneconomic tariff duties are levied for the benefit of ruralizing 
their industries. But every concession that is made to such 
demands will be a departure from sound economic protection, 
and will lay the administration open to the attacks of free 
traders by arguments they cannot answer, which will soon be 
the basis of a reaction in public sentiment against protection. 
The people will sustain sound protection, but they will not 
sustain the uneconomic use of tariff duties for the mere purpose 
of promoting party strength at the expense of national 
progress. 
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Protective Navigation Laws 


One of the most notable and enduring accomplishments 
of the McKinley administration will be the restoration of the 
American merchant marine. The Republican national plat- 
form declared emphatically in favor of the “ early American 
policy of discriminating duties for the upbuilding of our mer- 
chant marine, and the protection of our shipping in the foreign 
carrying trade.” No less emphatic and explicit was the in- 
dorsement of that policy by President McKinley, who in his 
letter accepting the nomination, said: ‘“ The declaration of the 
Republican platform in favor of the upbuilding of our merchant 
marine has my hearty approval. The policy of discriminating 
duties in favor of our shipping, which prevailed in the earlier 
years of our history, should be again promptly adopted by 
Congress and vigorously supported until our prestige and 
supremacy on the seas is fully attained.” 

These pledges clear the atmosphere of any doubt as to 
the plan by which it is intended to assist American ships to 
regain the carrying of our foreign commerce. The English 
policy of free ships, which has kept Europe dependent upon 
British shipyards to the detriment and restriction of native 
shipbuilding and equally so of shipowning, has never obtained 
any foothold in this country. This has been emphatically 
shown in the disastrous experiences of the advocates of free 
ships, even with their friends, at the seat of government in 
recent years, and also in the uncompromising hostility of the 
true friends of American shipping. Eventhe European ton 
nage bounty system, which has everywhere proved itself a 
failure in operation, but which was patriotically and almost 
successfully urged in this country some six or eight years ago, 
has been finally abandoned by the more enlightened friends of 
American shipping. And furthermore, the nation has at last 
been fully and finally convinced that the English postal sub- 
sidy system cannot thrive in this country, unsustained by some 
stronger policy; so that, on the whole, we have doubtless got- 
ten through experimenting with unsuccessful foreign policies 
of ship protection. 
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These experiences of failure during the last half century, 
and the successes of the first half century, are what have doubt- 
less impressed Republican statesmen and advocates of Ameri- 
can ship protection. Senator Elkins, of West Virginia, led 
the movement last year by introducing a discriminating duty 
bill in Congress, which the shipbuilders unanimously and en- 
thusiastically supported. The result has been the indorsement 
of this old American policy by Republican State Conventions 
all over the Union, its incorporation in the Republican na- 
tional platform, and its indorsement by President McKinley, as 
we have shown. 

Having so long followed false foreign gods in the vain 
hope of building up American shipping by a policy different 
from that which caused its unparalleled growth and wonderful 
prosperity during the first half century of the nation’s exist- 
ence, and having meanwhile seen legislation according to the 
old policy estopped by treaties which have tied the nation down 
to free trade in the carrying of our commerce, it is not sur- 
prising that the more timid should look with some fear at the 
disagreeable consequences, and be led into forgetting entirely 
the many inestimable advantages that will follow the whole- 
sale abrogation of these treaties. Such abrogation, however, 
will not by any means be a formidable matter. American in- 
terests, it is manifest, cannot be seriously disturbed by the 
revocation of these treaties. But American interests will be 
well served if all our treaties are so revised as to permit the 
readoption of the American protective policy wherever and 
whenever advisable. In the face of the undoubted popular 
sentiment favoring this policy, isolated outcroppings of opposi- 
tion, while interesting as showing to what extent foreign influ- 
ence is able to make itself felt in the United States, are not at 
all serious, nor is it possible for such opposition to become at 
all formidable. The American people have a deservedly high 
regard for successful American policies, and the one for the 
protection of our shipping, which they have just indorsed, was 
wonderfully successful during nearly half a century of con- 
tinuous operation. 

The free traders of the country will endeavor to warn the 
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people of the inevitable consequences of foreign retaliation, 
which, they will assert, will be sure to follow the adoption of 
discriminating duties for the protection of American ships. 
But the people will not be misled. They will be shown, and 
the proofs exist in abundance upon the testimony of British 
commercial historians of established repute, that every form 
of retaliation possible was previously adopted. The result 
of retaliation was to diminish American purchases of foreign 
manufactures in the countries that retaliated, and to increase 
American home manufacturing, as well as American purchases 
from the countries which did not retaliate. While there was 
no perceptible diminution of foreign purchases of American 
cotton and grain, such exportations were generally made in 
American vessels to the countries more anxious for cheap food 
and cheap raw material and an American market for their 
manufactures, than for conducting a losing fight against Ameri- 
can ships. Retaliation is a spectre invoked by the pro-British 
free traders solely to delay readoption on our part of the dis- 
criminating duty policy. ; 

Since this is a subject that is sure to take a prominent 
place in the public eye before long, a brief statement of the 
chief benefits that will follow the adoption of the old American 
ship protection policy is timely. It is estimated by those best 
able to judge, that the carrying of our exports and imports 
employ nearly five million tons of ships. Under the American 
flag we now have about eight hundred thousand tons of ships 
in that trade. In fact the total American tonnage in the 
foreign trade to-day is no larger than it was ninety years ago— 
and this despite the fact that the value of our foreign com- 
merce has increased twenty-fold during the same period. So 
far as our shipping is concerned, we stand in the same position 
as if there had been no increase in our trade, foreign ships 
having reaped the benefits of all of the increase; so that we 
find foreign ships carrying eighty-nine per cent. of our imports 
and exports to-day, as compared with a ten per cent. foreign 
proportion of carriage a century ago. Free carrying for 
seventy years has driven out the ships we once protected from 
the position they then occupied upon the seas. It is also esti- 
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mated that we spend about two hundred million dollars annu- 
ally in foreign ship freight charges, which sum is being con- 
stantly and permanently extracted from us in gold or commod- 
ities. The amount of the national debt at the close of the 
Civil War has since then been twice paid to foreign ships for 
doing American carrying. Just about the sum total of our 
customs receipts has been paid to foreign ship owners by 
Americans, since the Civil War. It is in our power, however, 
to check this annual drain by building and operating our own 
ships, thus keeping in the United States the enormous sums 
now annually paid to foreigners. 

To build the ships necessary to do our own carrying it is 
estimated will require an expenditure in American shipyards 
of about four hundred millions of dollars, and half a million 
tons of ships will thereafter be annually required to keep up 
the supply and provide for the needs of a growing commerce. 
This will necessitate an annual expenditure of about fifty 
millions of dollars in American shipyards, after American 
ships regain our foreign carrying. 

So much for the statistical side of the question—a most 
practical side withal, and one that should not be absent from 
the minds of American workingmen until this question is set- 
tled right. The possession and operation of our own shipping 
in the foreign trade would help very largely to make the dif- 
ference between good and bad times in the United States. 
There are few Acts which Congress can pass—apart from a 
protective tariff Act—which will have so potential an effect 
upon the whole nation as the restoration of the American mer- 
chant marine. The effect of building our own ships is percep- 
tible not alone in our seaports, our shipyards, our docks and 
harbors. In the far interior iron-ore mines an impulse will be 
given to production that will give employment to thousands, if 
the ships needed for our foreign carrying are of American con- 
struction. In our forests there will be a similar quickening of 
industry, despite the fact that steel vessels have largely super- 
seded wooden. There is still a vast demand for timber of all 
kinds, for construction and finish, for spars, and the like. 
Then the mills that transform this iron ore into pig iron and 
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steel billets, plates, beams and rivets, and the forges and foun- 
dries where heavy forgings and castings for hull and engine 
construction employ skilled mechanics, will all be stimulated. 
So, too, with the lumber mills, and all of the various manufact- 
uring establishments where our raw materials are turned into 
finished and half-finished products, preparatory to their combi- 
nation in the final product—the ship. Then there are the men 
employed afloat, and those whom their voyages employ on 
shore, in counting houses, in loading, in trucking—but it would 
be an endless task to describe the multitudinous variety of dis- 
tinct trades and industries which depend in part or wholly 
upon shipbuilding and navigation. All of those who are given 
employment in furnishing any of the materials or finished pro- 
ducts used in ship construction and operation, in turn afford a 
new market for the produce of our farmers, and increased busi- 
ness for wholesale and retail merchants. In fine, shipbuilding 
and shipowning have ramifications, if they could be traced, 
that would probably embrace, in one way or another, almost 
every business, trade or profession in the country. 

We have indeed, as the President said in his inaugural 
address, been very remiss while engaged in our unparalleled 
interior development, to have so completely ignored such a 
vast industry as shipping. But the signs of the times happily 
indicate an awakening consciousness of our neglect, and there 
never was a more propitious outlook for our shipping than 
there is to-day..- 

This is a matter which concerns not us alone, but the 
whole western hemisphere. With the awakening of the Amer- 
ican mind to the possibilities of the situation, and with the 
energy of effort which characterizes Americans, the civilizing 
influences of this Republic will be rapidly and permanently ex- 
tended to every part of the three Americas, and thus help to 
insure the permanency of democratic institutions in the west- 
ern world. 

There must be no faltering in this undertaking. When 
obstacles arise in the pathway of progress, they must be lev- 
eled; and when foreign efforts are put forth to check or neutral- 
ize the extension of our shipping, we must supplement the 
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discriminating duty policy by such other measures, perhaps 
temporary in their character, but necessary for the time, as will 
show the world that we have seriously and definitely entered 
upon the policy of creating an American merchant marine ade- 
quate to American needs. The means to do so are ours in 
abundance. When direct trade relations have been estab- 
lished, as they will be by this policy, we shall be able to obtain 
those supplies which we find it necessary to buy abroad, much 
more cheaply and efficiently than at present. Moreover, the 
extension of the market for American products in the coun- 
tries of this western hemisphere, to which we are urgently in- 
vited both by the people and the governments, merely awaits 
the establishment, extension and maintenance of our own mer- 
chant marine. 

The discriminating duty policy should be inaugurated in 
the new tariff bill, either by the giving of a per cent. rebate 
on imports in American vessels, the duties being first placed 
high enough to permit such a rebate without injury to Ameri- 
can interests, or by a per cent. increase on duties on all imports 
in foreign vessels, over the schedules fixed by the tariff. The 
latter method is preferable, though the effect in either case will 
be the same, so far as American shipping is concerned. The 
essential thing, however, is the early adoption of the policy ; 
and the result, there can ke no question, would be the restora- 
tion of the American merchant marine, and a consequent stim- 
ulus to many important branches of American industry. 
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Conditions of Labor in Japan 
FUSATARO TAKANO * 


Tokyo, the capital city of Japan, with its one million five 
hundred thousand inhabitants, is cosmopolitan in both its 
social and industrial make-up. Here people flock from all 
parts of the nation; manners and customs peculiar to each 
section of the country are to be observed ; the dialects of vari- 
ous localities are freely used ; and the industries carried on in 
the city present the same cosmopolitan aspect. The most ad- 
vanced forms of industries are conducted side by side with the 
most antiquated trades. In one corner of the city can be seen 
countless tall factory chimneys; in another, workshops of the 
most primitive type. Here, in an area of twenty-six square 
miles, the modern and ancient Japan, both equally well repre- 
sented, are to be viewed at a glance, in amazing contrast with 
each other. 

While the industries as carried on in the city and the oc- 
cupations of the working people are so diversified, the condi- 
tions of their life are monotonously uniform. We are well 
aware of the great difference existing in the style of living of 
the skilled and unskilled workers of the United States. A 
difference so great as that can never be expected to exist in 
this country. Whatever difference there is, is a matter of only 
a step at the most; and even those who are in the front are 
always in danger of being pushed back. A man as a worker 
is socially a doomed being in this country, whether he be a 
mechanic of an advanced trade or a waste-paper picker. In 
the life conditions of workingmen the demarcation of their 
trades is completely wiped out; the conspicuous characteristics 
of the class are ignorance, vulgarity and want of decency. In 
a word, their life condition, socially considered, is most hope- 
less and wholly devoid of genuine comfort. We shall, how- 
ever, endeavor to present the life conditions of three typical 
classes of Tokyo workers, who represent Japanese laborers of 
the whole country in many respects, especially in the mode of 
living ; namely, factory operatives, mechanics and laborers. 


* Dated at Tokyo, Japan, Jan. 31, 1897. 
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It is estimated that over 3,000 factories are in operation 
in Tokyo, among them several large cotton-spinning, paper, 
printing and tobacco mills, equipped with the best modern 
machinery and employing in the aggregate over 20,000 people. 
As representative of this class of workers we will take cotton- 
spinners. There are three large cotton mills in Tokyo, with a 
total of 70,000 spindles and a monthly capacity of 239,426 lbs. 
of yarn. According to the monthly reports submitted by these 
companies to the Cotton Mill Owners’ Association, the num- 
ber of days of operation during the month of November, 1896, 
hours of operation in a day, number of operatives employed 
and their average daily wages were as follows: 
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* roo sen equal 50 American cents, 


As will be seen from the above, the mills run 22 hours per 
day, the operatives thus being compelled to work 11 hours a 
day and to take up night work by weekly turn, with the same 
compensation as for day work. The operatives working in 
these mills are all under contract for a period of three or five 
years, and they are not allowed to quit the mills unless under 
some unavoidable circumstances. Asa rule, a majority of the 
operatives are obtained in the interior parts of the country by 
agents of these mills, and are sheltered and given board in 
boarding-houses conducted in connection with the mills, at 6 
sen each per day for board and lodging. From a sanitary point 
of view, the boarding-houses are generally well managed ; meals 
furnished are not very wholesome, but in full accord with the 
prevailing style of living of the laboring class. Educational 
facilities are provided in some cases, but are very little availed 
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of by the operatives, (what can be expected from operatives 
working eleven long hours a day?) A great number of the 
female operatives are grossly ignorant. Seldom do we find 
any one of them able to read and write correctly. Ages of the 
operatives range from I1 to 40, those of between 17 and 25 
being the largest in number. Of those who are boarding in 
the mills—and they are all unmarried—it is rare indeed if any 
one of the best-paid operatives is able to net three yen* per 
month after paying for board, or succeeds in saving two yen 
per month after deducting incidental expenses. Nevertheless 
they are the best-paid cotton-spinners in the country, those in 
the other parts only averaging 8 cents each per day. As to 
married male or female operatives, their lot is one of hardship 
and misery. A ceaseless struggle to sustain themselves and 
families with the small wages they are able to earn is con- 
stantly going on, and not always with successful results. 

It is to be further noted that the rules of the mills require 
each operative to deposit a sum equal to a day’s earnings, at 
the end of each month, as a guarantee of faithful performance 
of work. There are also stringent punitive measures (always 
in money form) for neglect of work. In some cases occasional 
rewards, varying from 6 sen to 2 yen, are provided for those 
who are attentive to their work. 

It is in this industry that child labor is largely employed. 
In getting operatives in the interior parts, preference is given 
to those who are skilled or well grown; but these being very 
scarce, female children above 10 or 12 years of age are 
taken as apprentices. The children so obtained are given 
board and lodging free, together with 30 or more sen per 
month as purse money. They, too, are required to work the 
full time—eleven hours—either in day or night. When they 
acquire skill, they begin to earn 8 or Io sen per day until they 
reach the highest wages of 30 sen, which can only be earned 
after six or seven years’ practice. 

Long hours of work, rigid enforcement of the rules, the 
contract system, and the scanty wages they earn all conspire to 


* r yen equals 50 American cents. 
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prevent the operatives from enjoying any of the pleasures and 
comforts of life. Such is the life of the factory operatives 
under the first stages of the modern system of industry in 
Japan. 

The latest statistics of wage-rates prevalent among Tokyo 
workers of this class show the following : 
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— are prices charged by contractors ; actual sum paid to the workers is 5 or 8 
sen less. 


There are at least 10,000 workers in Tokyo engaged in the 
building trades ; blacksmiths, tailors, printers, and others con- 
stituting another 10,000 ; and they all are considered to be the 
best paid workers of the country. Apprenticeship in the build- 
ing trades is for ten years; printing, six years; and shoemaking, 
five years. Thus a boy, desiring to learn the trade of carpen- 
try, at the age of about ten goes to a foreman, who is invariably 
a contractor, as an apprentice, remaining there 10 years. The 
first seven years are spent in acquiring practical knowledge of 
carpentry, and the remaining three years in working for the 
foreman as an acknowledgment of the past favor, receiving 
only two or three yen per month as purse money. (It is to be 
noted that during the period of apprenticeship, acquiring of 
common education is wholly left out.) When it is finally over 
they begin to earn regular wages. Roughly estimating, one- 
half of this class of workers, mechanics, and artisans are 
single, and the majority of them board with their foreman, 
paying from 4 to 5 yen per month for their board and lodging. 
As a rule, the mode of living prevalent among the unmarried 
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workers of this class is most irregular. Money hard earned, 
and often more than earned, is spent freely for drink and de- 
bauchery. It is rare to find any one of them having any suit 
of clothes for holiday use. When it becomes necessary for 
them to make one they will borrow money for that purpose, 
and two or three days later the clothes so made are either sold 
or pawned—not to redeem the debts, but to satisfy their ever- 
endless desire for debauchery. A keeper of popular restaur- 
ants in the city furnished us with some interesting data. Dur- 
ing the month of November last, out of 9,000 customers fre- 
quenting his shop, 3,500 were artisans and mechanics; 2,300, 
small merchants, clerks, etc.; 1,300, females—wives and daugh- 
ters of working people; 300 officials of low rank, and 468 
students. Of the receipts of the month, artisans and mechan- 
ics contributed 40 per cent., small merchants and clerks, 20 per 
cent., officials, 6 per cent., students, 4 per cent. This goes to 
show where most of the money of the workers is absorbed. It 
may be asserted that it is very foolish of them to spend money 
so recklessly; but it must be taken into consideration that with 
lack of proper education the pleasures they may seek are 
necessarily limited, and drinking and debauchery being most 
easy of reach they naturally go in that direction. Besides, 
there is a custom among the class, carried down from genera- 
tions, that they should be liberal in their expenditure for food, 
a custom so prevalent that it has come to be a common saying 
that where a worker empties his purse is in an eating-house. 
Admitting, however, this to be the fault of the workers alone, 
let us see what life the other half of the class, the married 
workers, is leading. 

Often we witness workingmen of the class having wives 
and children struggling hard to keep away from evil friend- 
ships, sometimes even braving ostracism by their comrades 
through trying to lead a decent life. It seems that their strug- 
gles generally end disastrously ; misfortunes and sickness are apt 
to come to their families, thus aggravating the burden upon 
the slim income earned, until finally they abandon their former 
resolutions, join the army of the reckless and lead a life of 
extreme poverty. One of this struggling class came under our 
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special observation, and after hard entreaties we succeeded in 
ascertaining the annual current expenses of his family. The 
worker in question is 32 years old, painter by trade, quiet 
and respectable. His wife is 25 years old, and there are two 
children, 3 and 6 respectively. The house they occupy is lo- 
cated in a back alley, has two rooms, 9x12 and 9x3, together 
with a kitchen; rental of the house is I yen and 50 sen per 
month. There are two bureaus in the house, one containing 
clothing, the other dining utensils. No other furniture is to be 
found except kitchen utensils which are somewhat antiquated 
and not complete. The man hasinformed us that all the furni- 
ture he has, together with the bedding, is that left by his de- 
ceased parents, and he has spent nothing so far for new furni- 
ture, except occasionally to replace that which was broken. 
His annual budget given below fairly represents the current 
expenses of other families of the class, the most highly-paid 
workers of the country: 


Clothing (2 summer, I winter, I spring suit, nee 
socks, etc., for husband), ‘ ‘ » ; 

Clothing for wife and children, 

Food for husband and wife, at -_ 2. - each per month, 

Food for children ‘ ‘ ; 

Rent (yen 1.50 per month), 

Shoes (wooden clogs and straw w slippers for the family), 

Wine (sake), ° ; 

Firewood and charcoal, : 

Replacing broken dishes and other utensils, . 

Oil, ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 

Miscellaneous expenses, 


Total, . . ‘ ‘ , . ‘ . . 169.70 


Husband’s earnings for a year, . ‘ ; ‘ . 160.00 


Deficiency, . ‘ . ‘ ‘ " ‘ ‘ 9. 70 


In the above budget whatever expense will be incurred 
from social intercourse is not mentioned, nor any provision for 
sickness or for amusements. Yet it was found necessary for 
the man, in order to meet current expenses, to seek some other 
income besides his own ; hence we were told that his wife em- 
ployed herself at home in rolling up cigarettes, earning an 
average of 6 sen per day, and thus enabling him to barely meet 
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the family expenses. Should he be confronted with a neces- 
sity for additional expenditure he must pawn some of his 
clothing. 

Legitimate as his expenses are, gloomy and cheerless as 
his life is, still the joint income of himself and wife is not suf- 
ficient to secure stability of the life conditions of the family ; 
and this being a fair example of the families of this class of 
workers, is it not reasonable to declare that the life of the 
Japanese laborer is wholly destitute of pleasure and comfort, 
and full of hardship and misery, as we have asserted at the 
outset of the article? 

As representative of this class of workers we will take the 
Jinrtkisha men, the name being undoubtedly familiar to your 
readers. There are over sixty thousand men in the city who 
are subsisting upon incomes derived from pulling the two- 
wheeled carts for conveyance of passengers. The profession is 
one of the remnants of ancient Japan, and, strange to say, is 
in full sway along with locomotives and horse cars (electric 
and cable cars are now in course of construction). Very few 
of the men own the jixrzkishas themselves (they cost from 
10 to 15 yen each). Those who hire the carts pay from three 
to five sen per day. It is hardly necessary to say that there is 
no limit to working hours; one man may be found working 
twenty and another twelve, but never less than twelve hours. 
Three distinct classes among the men are noticeable. Class | 
comprises able-bodied men, ages ranging from 18 to 35 years, 
and earning an average of 40 sen per day; class 2, able-bodied 
but not so strong as their young comrades, ages ranging from 
30 to 45, average earnings 30 sen per day; and class 3, old and 
feeble, verging to a class of beggars, earning only 10 sen per 
day on the average. The first class constitutes + of the whole 
number of the jizrikisha men, the second $ and the third ,,. 

The majority of the first class men are single, and board 
and lodge with their bosses, each of whom keeps several carts 
and rents them to those who are boarding in his house. The 
charges for board, lodging and cart amount to about six yen 
per month, to be paid in daily instalments. This class of men 
spend most of their earnings for food and drinks; seldom are 
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they satisfied with meals furnished by their bosses. Hundreds 
and thousands of cheap restaurants in the city are sustained by 
their money. It isa general rule with them that the first thing 
they do after having carried passengers to destinations and been 
paid the fares previously agreed upon, is to hasten to a restau- 
rant near by and obtain a meal, on which they will often spend 
ten or fifteen sen. For this sum they will get three bowls of 
boiled rice, one dish each of fish and pickled vegetables, and a 
pint or two of sake (spirit manufactured from rice). The reck- 
less practices of the unmarried mechanics and artisans are to be 
noted also among this class of men, and the same methods 
of raising funds for clothing and other purposes are freely re- 
sorted to. 

The second class of men are of the tribe of common 
laborers, and the great majority of them being married and 
having three or five children to maintain, their life struggles 
are indeed terrible. To begin with, they live in houses iocated 
in alleys or streets mostly inhabited by poor people. The 
houses are generally built in a row of 10x50, partitioned off 
into four houses, giving each abode a space of 10x12. The 
houses have no ceilings, and there certainly are no parlors, din- 
ing or bed rooms. A front room in each abode, about sox1o 
is used as bed chamber as well as dining, sitting and working 
room, a little space in the rear constituting a kitchen. The 
houses are wholly devoid of furniture. Kitchen utensils are 
also very scarce, and none are in a perfect condition. Rent for 
these houses ranges from 40 sen to one yen per month, accord- 
ing to location and condition of the house. The daily expense 
of each of these families foots up something like 25 sen on the 
average for a family of five, absorbing all the heads of the fam- 
ilies are able to earn, and leaving the house rent to be paid 
from what is earned by wives and children working at home, 
pasting match boxes, paper boxes, etc., and barely earning 3 or 
4sen per day. Their food consists of rice and pickled vege- 
tables for breakfast and lunch, rice and fish for dinner, the 
whole costing them 18 or 20 sen. When the men take meals 
outside, each meal costs 3 or 4 sen, if they are not particular 
about what they get. They, too, are great customers of pawn 
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shops and money lenders, and some of them frequent pawn 
shops twice or thrice a day, each transaction costing them 
heavily. The reader may wonder how they procure things to 
pawn. When they find in early morning that there is not suf- 
ficient money to procure their morning meals, their bedding 
will fly into pawn shops, there to remain until night time when 
the heads of the families return with their day’s earnings, mi- 
nus the charge for hiring carts and for meals procured outside. 
Even the few kitchen utensils are utilized for raising money. 
Thus we find some of the families actually paying seven or ten 
sen per day as interest on pawned articles, or instalments on 
borrowed money. Not only pawn brokers reap great profits 
from them, but also money lenders. One yen borrowed (with- 
out security) has to be redeemed by a daily instalment of 3 
sen for 40 consecutive days, equivalent to twenty per cent. in- 
terest for a period of 40 days; ora loan of 80 sen has to be 
paid by a daily instalment of 2 sen for 50 consecutive days, 
equivalent to twenty-five per cent. for a period of 50 days. 
This highly rated money is in great demand and most urgently 
sought for in case of accidents to the men or sickness of mem- 
bers of the familes, and the recurrence of such misfortunes 
finally ends in sending the families down to the beggar class. 

The third class of men are properly described as beggars. 
Mest of them keep house jointly with similarly situated fami- 
lies. They seldom own bedding but borrow it at a rental of 
I or 1} sen each per night. Others of them live in cheap 
lodging houses paying 3 or 4 sen per day. It is rare that this 
class of men will have three regular meals every day. When 
they are so fortunate as to earn enough before each meal time 
to allow them to enter a low restaurant where a bowl of rice 
with one side dish is served for the trifling sum of 1} or 2 sen, 
they will avail themselves of the chance; otherwise they will 
satisfy their hunger by eating rice cakes at one sen apiece. 
Often during summer nights they will go without lodging, 
taking shelter under house roofs or in untenanted houses. 
Naturally enough they are regular members of the class of 
beggars and prospective inmates of charitable institutions. 
One word is sufficient to designate their condition—that is, 
hopeless. 
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Perpetuation of the Turks in Europe 
E. P. TELFORD 


One of the most curious facts that presents itself to the 
student of the political affairs of the Ottoman Empire is that 
of the contributions, either forced or voluntary, made by Chris- 
tians themselves to the perpetuation of the Turkish régime. 
There have been instances of this ever since the fall of Con- 
stantinople, in 1453—a catastrophe brought about not only 
by the refusal of the Christian powers of western Europe to go 
to the assistance of the besieged city, but by the still more 
shameful fact that 30,000 Christian soldiers prostituted their 
genius and valor in order to compass the destruction of their 
own capital. The proposer of the successful military expe- 
dient of transporting the galleys overland on a greased 
plank-way, the inventor of the monster cannon Basilica that 
rent the city’s walls as with an earthquake, and the first to 
scale the hitherto-impregnable defences, were all of Christian 
birth. 

The story of the Janissaries—made up originally of the 
flower of Christian youth, torn from their homes and forced 
for 500 years to fight the battles of the Crescent and promul- 
gate the religion of Islam, furnishes yet another link in the 
chain that shows what Christian blood has done for the Turk. 
Up tothe time of Mohammed II. the number of these chil- 
dren sacrificed to the barbarous policy of the Sultan was esti- 
mated at five million, “the most frightful tribute of human 
flesh that has ever been levied by a victorious religion over a 
vanquished faith,” says Menzie, who also calls attention to 
the astuteness of a nation which found at one and the same 
time a method of carrying off the most virile portion of the 
Christian population while doubling the strength of their own 
forces, without putting arms into the hands of the conquered. 
Never was so durable a power reared up so rapidly as when 
Orchan and his vizier conceived the diabolical idea of educat- 
ing Christian children to exterminate Christianity. 

Nor did the shedding of Christian blood for Ottoman in- 
terests cease here. A later example is afforded by the conduct 
of the European Powers during the Crimean War, when the 
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French and English soldiers fought shoulder to shoulder with 
the enemies of Christianity against their own co-religionists. 

Another crime of the Powers—still more disastrous in its 
effects on Christendom—was the admittance of Turkey into 
the Committee of Europe, which, according to the Duke of 
Argyll, not only gave her “a new lease of life, but which con- 
ferred on that life a charter of independence.” 

While the Turks are excellent soldiers, well disciplined, 
docile and easily managed under competent leadership, the 
native officers are confessedly ignorant, detestable, lazy, and 
incapable of directing an army whose worth depends mainly 
upon the efficiency of the staff officers who direct it. 

When the destruction of the autocratic Janissaries in 1826 
left the Turks without trained military leaders, the government 
clung to its approved policy of utilizing Christian talent, and 
at once called into its service European officers—German, 
Prussian, English and French. Since 1870, the largest number 
of these military officials have been drawn from Germany—the 
most celebrated of whom is Baron von der Goltz Pasha. All 
of the foreign officers are paid so highly and regularly as to 
amaze and disgust their Turkish brother-officials. Gifts, decor- 
ations and flattery are freely lavished upon them, and re- 
doubled if any show an inclination to forsake the service 
of the Sultan and return to their father-land. 

Hobart-Pasha, the Admiral of the Turkish Navy, was 
another example of conspicuous service rendered to the Otto- 
man state. Indeed, there is no governmental department 
where the services of Europeans are not in demand. Even the 
chief of the 300 mouchards or detectives has recently been 
called from France. 

But foreign Christian officials are not the only factors in 
demand for the propping up of this rotten empire; for the 
native Christians, Greek, Jew and Armenian, have been called 
upon repeatedly for the last half century to fill various high 
offices of state. Their superior progress in education, their 
talent as linguists, their energy and activity have made them 
so invaluable that the Porte can no longer carry on the govern- 
ment without their aid. Among the offices acceptably filled 
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have been those of Minister of Public Works, Members of Cab- 
inet, Members of Grand Council of Justice, Governor of Leb- 
anon, Foreign Ministers, Chargé d’ Affairs, Directors of Press 
and Military Pharmacies, Director of Public Debt, Viziers, Di- 
rector of Political Affairs, Chief Physicians and Architects, Con- 
suls, Directors of Museum and others too numerous to men- 
tion. Indeed the list of prominent official positions could be 
extended indefinitely ; while, until the recent dismissal of all 
Armenian employees the custom houses, the public works, 
the navy yards, the mint, the telegraph service, the railroads, 
yea, the sublime Porte itself, were filled with Christian em- 
ployees of every class. 

The young Turkey party, the only progressive and hope- 
ful element in the Turkish body politic, are also indebted to 
Christian training and education for their enlightenment. This 
was received either in Europe or at the feet of foreign teachers 
in the American College at Constantinople. 

It was impossible for these mento come into contact with 
the best results of a Christian civilization without realizing 
the advantages that would accrue to their own government, by 
appropriating the same specific features of European progress. 

These are the men who call to-day for a constitution, de- 
mand railroads and telegraphs, the introduction of electricity, 
a free press, the untrammeled distribution of literature, freedom 
of thought and worship, and liberal schools of their own, that 
shall be able to cope with Robert College on the Bosphorus, 
the American College for girls at Scutari, or the French Col- 
lege and Austro-Hungarian School. In the past all the schools 
and colleges of any repute in Turkey, even to the great Mili- 
tary School of Pankaldi, have been under the management of 
Christians. While the majority of the young Turkey party 
are pure-blooded Turks, there is also a considerable represen- 
tation of those of Christian parentage. 

Among these may be mentioned the Jew, Kiamil Pasha, 
one of the ablest statesmen Turkey has ever known, and 
whose loyal efforts for the best interests of the empire have 
brought upon him the opposition of the Sultan and his conse- 
quent exile. 
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Still another whose services to his country are worthy 
especial mention is Hamdi Bey, son of Edhem Pasha, an ex- 
grand vizier. To his indefatigable energy, courage and intel- 
ligence in combating Mussulman prejudice, ignorance and 
apathy is due the establishment of the Imperial Museum of 
Antiquities and the founding and maintenance of the School 
of Art within the Seraglio grounds. 

Nor is the category of what the Turk owes the Christian 
for the improvement or perpetuation of his government yet 
complete. It has been Christian capital and bonds, Christian 
loans and enterprise that for years have had their share in its 
maintenance. 

It was a French company that built the railway from Jaffa 
to Jerusalem, and that is even now building docks in the 
Golden Horn. It was English and German enterprise that 
constructed the railway in Anatolia and between Constanti- 
nople and Adrianople. It was through the kindly intervention 
of our own Dr. Cyrus Hamlin that the telegraph was intro- 
duced into Turkey; while nearly all the modern inventions and 
improvements which have found their way into the country 
through American or European capitalists have been at the 
suggestion of the missionaries. 

Besides this material assistance there has been the con- 
stant practical expression of broad Christian charity in the 
establishment of hospitals, schools, asylums and churches. 
The work of the medical missionaries, as in the case of Dr. 
Grace Kimball, the heroine of Van, has been a wonderful 
story of heroic self-sacrifice and abnegation. ,Nor is she a 
solitary example. All down the pages of Turkish history, 
stained with crime and blood, we find the names of Christian 
women. From the time that Florence Nightingale appeared 
before the wounded, tortured, neglected soldiers of the Crimea 
with healing in her very presence, down to our own angel of 
mercy, Miss Clara Barton, the hands of Christian women have 
ever been extended for the relief and amelioration of the 
neglected victims of Turkish cruelty or apathy. 

When during the Russian war Plevna had fallen and the 
inhabitants of the provinces, poor, hungry and naked, were fly- 
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ing to the capital, there to sink down utterly exhausted in her 
streets, it was a Christian woman—the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, whose kindly heart and open purse had the pitiful 
creatures gathered into the mosques, fed, doctored, clothed 
and comforted, saving by this timely generosity the lives of 
thousands. 

So also in the recent awful calamities that have drenched 
that land with blood, turned its fair fields into desolation, 
left its pleasant villages but blackened ruins, and filled the air 
with the wailing of orphans and widows, what pitiful recom- 
pense could be given has been largely accorded through the 
sympathy of Christian women. 

And now comes the report that the European powers 
are thinking of granting yet another loan of five million 
pounds in order that the “sick man” may proceed to con- 
valesce and put his army in fighting trim. 

And what has the Turk done in exchange for all this 
moral and material support given by the Christian powers of 
Europe and America? Let the history of the past—that hor- 
rible tissue of abominable butchery and lust—speak for itself. 
Beneath the glory of conquerors and the glittering splendor of 
victorious armies, we find a series of foul atrocities unparalleled 
in any nation. By their misrule the Turks have not only 
destroyed what was beautiful, grand and noble in art, but they 
have also debased the noble faculties of their Grecian sub- 
jects until they are wholly unable to produce another Soc- 
rates or Homer, a Phidias or Praxiteles, or revive their Hellenic 
literature. 

They have brought with them social evils that put the 
social evil of the East into the background; while the blood of 
massacred Christian subjects covers the land with a crimson 
flood that rivers of water cannot wash out. Go to history, 
official history, and see the awful records of the Sultans’ 
reigns; of Selim, who massacred 40,000 persons suspected of 
heresy and was for exterminating all the Christians of the 
Empire; of Murad IV., who caused the massacre of 100,000 
Christian subjects: while in our own nineteenth century—the 
boasted century of progress and enlightenment—comes the 
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record of the massacre of the Greeks at Constantinople ; of 
the Chiotes, when 25,000 persons were strangled and 45,000 
others led off into slavery; the persecution of Christians in the 
East, the Bulgarian atrocities, the throttling of 15,000 Maron- 
ites, and within the last two years, the killing in cold blood of 
100,000 Armenian men. 

Note, too, the official reports of 40,000 widows, the 
20,000 dishonored maidens, 120,000 fatherless children, the 
300,000 destitute women and children—all this the diabolical 
work of their own government. 

See the pollution of civilization, yea of Christianity; the 
strained relations between the nations; the shattering of in- 
ternational good faith, and the countless humiliations put 
upon Christendom by this “ great assassin.” Isa power like 
this fit to have dominion over any part of the habitable globe ? 
Is there any excuse for the further toleration of Christian 
maintenance of this evil Colossus bestriding the Bosphorus ? 

Turkey’s existence has long been an injury to the econ- 
omy of the world, and Salisbury’s remark is all too mild that 
in longer maintaining this independence Europe “would be 
upholding a mechanism which did not work for human hap- 
piness and progress.” 
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The Lexow Anti-Trust Report 


The Lexow Trust Investigating Committee submitted 
its report to the New York State Senate on March 9g, 1897. 
By contrast with what preceded it, this report is a remarkably 
mild and harmless document. After all the bulldozing, de- 
nunciation and righteous indignation displayed during the 
course of the investigation, the committee suddenly discovers 
that serious constitutional limitations stand in the way of 
any important action being taken. All the legislation it does 
recommend is either a part of already existing law or was in- 
troduced at the session of 1896 and passed by both houses at 
that time. 

It is difficult to resist the conviction that this whole inves- 
tigation was undertaken solely for political effect, and without 
any serious economic purpose whatever. If so, it was a thor- 
oughly discreditable proceeding, and the Republican party in 
this State ought to have been able to see the political folly of 
making any such farcical exhibition before a community that 
has already had more than its share of humbug. More than 
this, the investigation seems to have produced an effect upon 
public opinion quite the opposite of that which was evidently 
anticipated by the committee. In almost every instance the 
facts brought out were so unmistakably favorable to the trusts, 
as sound economic institutions, that the result of the whole 
proceeding has been, undoubtedly, to educate away a great 
deal of the uninformed hostile public sentiment that has here- 
tofore existed on this subject. Purely as a matter of party 
policy, therefore, would it not have been far better to have 
frankly and honestly repudiated all part or share in the dema- 
gogical, Bryanistic, and essentially un-Republican crusade now 
being carried on all over the country against successful capital- 
istic enterprises, to the serious detriment of industrial confi- 
dence and business prosperity? Such a course might have 
forced a rather severe campaign of education upon the subject, 
but if the Republican party is not to become thoroughly Bryan- 
ized, it must be prepared to do just this educational work. It 
cannot retain public confidence by surrendering its fundamental 
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principles and dancing to the music set by the enemies of 
industrial stability and national progress. 

Both as to subject matter reported on and the recom- 
mendations made, the Lexow report is a ridiculously stale and 
impotent affair. It defines with a great show of profundity the 
legal status of trusts, and cites various judicial decisions con- 
cerning them, all of which points were already matters of court 
record, perfectly familiar in legal circles, and readily ascertain- 
able by any one. Neither the courts, the legislature nor the 
public needed the efforts of an expensive investigating com- 
mittee, nor the legal acumen of its chairman, to become en- 
lightened on these points. Neither was it necessary that the 
State should pay for the committee’s elaborate three-group 
classification of industrial combinations as, (1) corporations 
proper, operating under public franchises, (2) legal corporations, 
protected by patents and trade-marks, and (3) combinations 
under one control, of previously competing companies; for, 
curiously enough, substantially this same classification is to be 
found in chapter IV of Mr. Ernst von Halle’s work on “ Trusts 
or Industrial Combinations in the United States,” a book pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co.,more than a year before the drafting 
of the Lexow report,and purchasable anywhere for the sum 
of $1.25. 

It is somewhat surprising to find this report starting out 
with a perfectly sane and clear statement of the economic 
justification for trusts as the logical outcome of industrial 
evolution. This statement we quote: 

“Combinations of capital starting with small partnerships 
and terminating with large aggregations, based on corporate 
organizations, representing the contributions of innumerable 
stockholders to a common fund, thus investing for the purpose 
of reaping the reward arising from economies growing out of 
the concentration of resources and the employment of the best 
skill, the highest intellect, the most improved machinery and 
the most qualified labor, are not in themselves, in our judg- 
ment, reprehensible or against any known principle of public 
policy. 

“That the latter have been increasing in size, in wealth 
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and relatively in influence within recent years, is a sign of the 
times which naturally gives rise to discussion, to conjecture, and 
in some cases to apprehension as to the future. But it is a 
situation which seems to be the natural evolution growing out 
of the fierce contest for supremacy in the fields of commerce 
and finding a reflection in almost every department of human 
activity. That it isa natural evolution seems clear from the 
fact that it is the universal concomitant of progress. 

“ The present agitation against all forms of combination is, 
we believe, attributable to a confusion of the relative meaning 
of combinations of capital and trusts, as we define them, in that, 
whether accidentally or by design, all forms of combined human 
effort are sought to be brought within the proscription of trusts. 
Capital and labor operate and should continue to exist under 
the laws of mutual dependence. Both labor and capital should 
be permitted the utmost freedom of liberty and action, limited 
only by regard for the other and for the safety and welfare of 
the State.” 

Then, with all the agility of the skilled prestidigitator, the 
following transformation is wrought: 

“Interpreting combinations of capital to be the gathering 
together under one management of the collective contributions 
of many for strictly business purposes, involving economy in 
the several stages which result in the final distribution of the 
product to the consumer, we define the trust to be an aggrega- 
tion brought about for the purpose of operating against the 
natural law of supply and demand, destroying competition by 
combination and unfair methods in order to secure control of 
both product and market, or permitting competition to exist 
only colorably and to the extent of refuting the charge of 
absolute monopoly. The one moves with the natural law; the 
other is designed to and does operate against the natural 
law.” 

Every one of the concerns investigated by the Lexow 
Committee comes under the first class/above described as “ the 
gathering together under one management of the collective 
contributions of many for strictly business purposes, involving 
economy in the several stages which result in the final distribu- 
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tion of the product to the consumer.” Indeed, it would have 
been hard to frame a much clearer definition of the legitimate 
trust. There are or have been “corners” of the nature de- 
scribed and condemned in the last half of the above quotation, 
but none of them were investigated by the Lexow Committee, 
and in fact there was little need that they should be, for the 
bulk of them had either gone to pieces or were upon the point 
of collapse in consequence of their own economic ignorance and 
folly. But the committee then devotes the balance of its report 
to assailing not “corners,” but the very forms of legitimate trust 
organization which it has just commended. 

It makes a great to-do about over-capitalization, evidently 
laboring under the delusion that the value of an industrial 
enterprise, instead of being reflected from its present earning 
capacity, cannot exceed the actual amount of capital originally 
paid in. According to that theory, New York City real estate 
to-day ought to be assessed at no higher valuation than the sum 
originally paid by the Dutch to the Indians ($24) for the owner- 
ship of Manhattan Island. If industrial concerns do not increase 
their capital stock commensurately with enlargements made in 
their plant, extensions of business, and increases in earning 
power, it simply means that the original stock will reflect the 
gain by rising to extravagantly high quotations, as in the case 
of the Chemical Bank of New York which retains its original 
capitalization of only $300,000, each share of which, however, is 
worth over $4,000. The popular clamor and legislative threaten- 
ings against large dividends have been the chief causes for such 
over-capitalization as has really existed. But for this, any 
unusual profitableness in a given enterprise would be at once 
known, and capital would flow to that industry, thus bringing 
about an economic equilibrium and ultimate advantage to the 
consumer far more promptly than under the system of evasion 
which short-sighted legislative assaults upon profitable industry 
have brought into existence. No real over-capitalization, from the 
standpoint of value of existing plant and its present earning ca- 
pacity was shown by the testimony submitted to the committee. 
Its conclusions are reached only by adopting an utterly absurd 
standard for estimating the value of the concerns in question. 
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What the committee says in its report about prices, quality 
of products, and wages is simple misrepresentation. It states 
that it was unable to find any evidence that the economies 
made possible by the trust form of organization resulted either 
in lower prices, higher wages or better quality of product. It is 
to be noted that the committee in thus stating the case nega- 
tively really abandons its own ground of contention—namely, 
that trusts actually operate to raise prices, reduce wages and if 
anything deteriorate the quality of product. On none of these 
points does it make out or pretend to make out a case. The 
testimony did, however, show the exact contrary, whether the 
report denies it or not. A reduction in prices was definitely 
shown in the cases of the American Sugar Refining Company 
and the National Wall Paper Company, while a reduction of 
from 10 to 15 per cent. in prices has since been declared by the 
United States Rubber Company. An actual rise in wages was 
shown in the case of the Sugar Company and steadier employ- 
ment with no reduction of wages in the other concerns. An 
improvement in quality was distinctly testified to in the case 
of sugar and rubber, while in nearly all the concerns investi- 
gated it was shown that there had been a considerable increase 
in the number of men employed, quantity of output, and num- 
ber of stockholders to whom dividends are paid. 

The report also has its fling at “‘ factors’ agreements,” as 
a part of the evils inaugurated by trusts. All the testimony 
on this subject, however, showed conclusively that the factors’ 
agreements were made not in the interest of the trusts, but at 
the urgent demand of the wholesale grocers, as absolutely 
essential measures of self-protection. 

The committee seems to have gotten the impression that 
these factors’ agreements are something peculiar to trusts and 
monopolies, being used as the final link in the chain whereby 
the poor consumers are hopelessly enslaved. As a matter of 
fact, agreements of this nature have been in use for years in all 
kinds and branches of business, between individuals and firms 
noZless than in dealings with large corporate concerns. Their 
purpose is to give some stability and safety to wholesale and 
retail trade, and to lessen the failures and bankruptcies occa- 
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sioned by cut-throat competition, thus permitting normal, eco- 
nomic, price-reducing forces to work smocthly and regularly, 
and without necessary loss to any one. There is no doubt 
that the ultimate effect of these trade agreements is beneficial 
to the general public, and involves a real economy to them as, 
well as to the dealers themselves. 

But the farcical nature of this report is most clearly exhi- 
bited in the character of the recommendations made. With 
reference to over-capitalization, the evil most vigorously 
denounced, it observes mildly that : “‘ We cannot at this time 
suggest a remedy.” Factors’ agreements, it says, are very bad, 
but in view of the decisions of the State and Federal Courts re- 
garding constitutional freedom of contract, it is unable to recom- 
mend any specific legislation. Even the recent decision of 
Justice Swain against the Texas anti-trust law, given it seems 
just in time for the Lexow Committee’s purposes, is quoted to 
enforce this point. 

The report does suggest, however, with reference to either 
foreign or domestic corporations doing business within the 
State, that a law might be enacted empowering the citizen “to 
maintain a civil action against any capitalistic monopoly, con- 
ferring upon the Supreme Court in an action of that character 
the authority to issue an injunction against such corporation 
and its agents, prohibiting the continuance in this State of acts 
or the transaction of business under the system and by the 
methods criticised in this respect.” The committee thought 
this so drastic, however, that it proposed to consider the matter 
further before presenting any bill. 

What shall be thought of such a declaration as this, in view 
of the fact that practically the whole of the above suggestion 
is already embodied in the statute law of the State of New 
York! By an amendment to section 1948 of the code of civil 
procedure passed by the legislature last year, and signed by 
Governor Morton, the power is given to the attorney general 
upon his own motion or the complaint of any citizen, to 
proceed against foreign corporations which may be exercising 
within the State any corporate rights or franchises in a 
manner contrary to the public policy of the State. And 
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by an amendment to section 1955 of the same code, also 
passed and signed last year, the injunction power referred 
to is expressly granted for the very purpose suggested in 
the committee’s report. We are not in sympathy with 
this class of legislation, but it is certainly remarkable that 
a committee assuming to make an exhaustive report to the 
State Senate upon the subject of trusts, should seriously 
discuss the advisability of introducing and passing measures 
which have for nearly a year formed a part of the existing 
statute law. Nevertheless, Senator Lexow has actually intro- 
duced bills covering the above points and including certain 
other provisions regarding the filing of reports by foreign cor- 
porations, which had already been covered in a bill previously 
introduced by Senator Martin at the present session. Thus 
the investigation ends exactly where it begun—in pure bun- 
combe. 

The only other recommendation made by the cominittee, 
is the passage of a law increasing the powers of the attorney 
general, as to the summoning of witnesses, etc., in actions 
against oppressive combinations, and Mr. Lexow has since intro- 
duced a bill to this effect. Inasmuch as a measure of precisely 
this nature was passed by both houses of the legislature last 
year, though failing to receive the Governor's signature, there 
certainly seems no reason why the efforts of a costly investi- 
gating committee should have been necessary to secure its 
re-introduction at the present session. 

This, therefore, is the sum total of the accomplishments 
of the Lexow Trust Investigating Committee of 1897. What- 
ever else it may be, the result is rather conclusive evidence that 
the Republican Party is not at home in this sort of business. 
It should never have made any such humiliating surrender to 
Bryanistic demagogy. Far better might it have ranged itself 
on this question where it really belongs—namely, in line with 
economic common sense and the progressive and orderly 
evolution of American industrial enterprise. The market for 
humbug is already kept amply supplied by a far more expert 
group of producers. 
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Views of an Anti-Monopolist on Trusts 


For many years Mr. F. B. Thurber was the leading spirit 
of the anti-monopolist movement in this country. It was 
through his activities that the anti-monopoly organization 
came into existence. Asthe head of the firm of Thurber, 
Whyland & Co., the largest distributors of groceries in the 
United States, Mr. Thurber has had nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury of experience, which afforded exceptional opportunities 
for studying the influence of large aggregations of capital on 
the cost of transportation, and the prices of all lines of food 
products. This experience has gradually produced an import- 
ant change in Mr. Thurber’s views of the influence of aggre- 
gated capital upon the price and quality of the necessaries of 
life to the consumers. During the recent investigation of 
trusts in New York City, the Lexow Committee called upon 
Mr. Thurber to testify to the evils of these “ monster” corpo- 
rations. To the surprise of the Committee, and to everybody 
who knew Mr. Thurber as the head and front of the anti- 
monopoly movement, he made the following significant 
statement: 

“ During many years I have carefully studied the effect of 
the larger aggregations of capital now generally called 
‘Trusts.’ I am now engaged in the publishing business, and 
am not interested in trusts except as a student of their politi- 
co-economic features. 

“While there have always been aggregations of capital to 
a greater or less extent, they have become more frequent and 
prominent since the age of steam, electricity, and machinery, 
because these forces could not well be utilized without aggre- 
gations of capital, and these could only be obtained through 
the co-operation of a large number of persons, hence the great 
development of corporate life during the last half-century. 

“The first prominent development of the trust organiza- 
tion in this country was in the consolidation of numerous links 
of railroad into trunk lines, and there was a fear in the public 
mind (in which I shared) that these combinations and consoli- 
dations would result in exorbitant rates for transportation and 
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to the detriment of the public interest. What the result has 
been is shown by the following extract from a report adopted 
by the National Board of Trade at its annual convention in 
1896: 

“The average charge for sending a ton of freight one 
mile on thirteen of the most important railroads in the United 
States during 1865 was 3.08 cents; in 1870, 1.80 cents; in 1875, 
1.36 cents; in 1880, 1.01 cents; in 1885, 0.63 cents; in 1890, 
0.77 cents; in 1893, 0.75 cents; in 1894, 0.746 cents, and in 
1895, 0.720 cents. These railroads performed one-third of the 
entire transportation of 1893, and, from the figures given it 
appears that 0.72 cents would pay for as much transportation 
over their lines in 1895 as could have been obtained for 3.08 
cents thirty years earlier. This reduction, amounting to three- 
quarters of the average rate of 1865, was exceeded by that in 
price of but few even of those articles in the manufacture of 
which new inventions have worked the most radical changes. 
The entire transportation performed by the railroads of the 
United States during the twelve years ending June 30, 1894, 
was equivalent to moving 136,799,677,822 passengers and 807,- 
933,382,638 tons of freight one mile. Had rates averaged as 
high as those of 1882 been collected on this traffic the rail- 
roads would have earned $2,629,043,459 more than they actually 
received. 

“ The next most prominent aggregation of capital in the 
commercial world is known as the Standard Oil Company, and 
the effect upon the price of oil is illustrated by the following 
statistics compiled by the United States Government showing 
the wholesale export price for refined petroleum for the period 
extending from 1871 to 1896: 


Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents, 
ee S69 WD access SAA SOE icc. Oe PR vacasc 7.0 
eee 24.9 1879...... 10.8 1885 ...... 8 3:9 
ee 23.3 1880...... S6 1600 ......  _— 4.9 
a a eee a See | 6h he 2 
EE 14.1 1882 ...... gt 1888 ...... TM EOE seescs 4.9 
— 14.0 1883 ...... 8.8 1889 ...... an rere 6.8 
ee 21.1 SEGO occees 7.4 


“This great decline in the price of oil is attributable partly 
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to the increase in production, but more largely to improve. 
ments in manufacture and transportation which were only at- 
tainable through the aggregations of capital in this industry. 

“ Among the more prominent of the recent so-called trusts 
is that of the American Sugar Refining Company, which is a 
corporation formed under the laws of the State of New Jersey 
for the purpose of consolidating the sugar refining interests of 
the country, and it now does about 75 per cent. of the sugar 
refining business in the United States. The effect of this is 
shown by the following table, giving the prices of both raw and 
refined sugar with the differing margins during the nine years 
prior to the consolidation and nine years since : * 





NINE YEARS BEFORE THE TRUST || NINE YEARS SINCE THE TRUST 
Centrif. Gran. Centrif. Gran. 
(Raw) (Refined) (Raw) (Refined) ; 
Av. Price cts. pr. Ib. cts. pr. lb.  Diff'ce || Av. Price cts. pr. lb. cis.pr.lb. Diff'ce 
eee 7.423 8.785 I 362 || 1888 ...... 5-749 7.007 1.258 
eee 8.206 9.602 1. 366 || 1889 ...... 6.433 7.640 1.207 
 _ aeee 8.251 9.667 1.416 || 1890 ...... 5-451 6.171 -720 
Oe 7.797 9.234 1.437 || 1891 ...... 3.863 4.691 .828 
oo ee 7-423 8,506 1.083 || 1892 ...... 3.311 4.346 1.035 
a 5.857 6.780 923 || 1893 ...... 3.689 4.842 1.153 
eee 5-729 6.441 -712 || 1894 ...... 3.235 4.119 884 
ee ocuces 5-330 6.117 Ck. eee 3.258 4.140 882 
ee 5-245 6.013 -768 £996 ...0.3 3-631 4.536 908 
Average 9 | Average 9 
years .. 6.807 7.905 1.098 years.... 4.291 5.272 981 


“This reduction in price has been effected partly by in- 
creased production, and largely through buying the raw mate- 
rial cheaper than when a large number of separate refiners 
were competing for the product. Large economies were also 
effected by closing inferior plants and enlarging and extending 
superior ones. The American Sugar Refining Company has 
bought its raw material cheap, but it has given the public the 
benefit of such purchases, merely retaining as its profit about 
one-third of a cent per pound, which, considering the nature of 
the business, is a reasonable one. 

“ These illustrations are but types of many in the evolu- 
tion of industries, which are the result of the great forces before 





*** The Trust was formed in 1887.” 
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mentioned, and which have revolutionized the entire economic 
situation. That there have been instances of hardship and in- 
justice attending this revolution cannot be doubted, but it is 
equally certain that the total results have been beneficial 
to the public at large and to the interests of the laboring 
classes especially, who constitute the majority. At some stages 
in this evolution this remark wasperhaps not true. The action 
of these forces was so rapid that men were thrown out of em- 
ployment faster than wants were created and industries wid- 
ened. Labor, however, soon followed the example which cap- 
ital had set, of organization, and during the last decade the 
organization of labor has progressed faster than that of capital, 
and has forced a division of a larger share of the profits of in- 
dustry for labor than at any previous period of history. In 
other words, the profits of capital have been steadily decreas- 
ing, while those of labor, and especially organized labor, have 
steadily increased.” 

“ At no previous period would a dollar buy so much of 
the necessaries and comforts of life as at present. While this 
is admitted by intelligent laboring men, many of them contend 
that opportunities for earning a dollar have constantly dimin- 
ished, and they are now seeking by the advocacy of shorter 
hours for labor to make employment fora larger number of per- 
sons, and I believe that this is a worthy and beneficent aim. 
It is better to have a larger number of persons employed for 
eight hours than a smaller number of persons ten or twelve 
hours. Unrest of labor in a free country is not a dangerous 
phenomenon, but rather a safety valve, and one which capital 
can afford to encourage. At the same time it must not be for- 
gotten that education of the masses has created new wants, and 
that these wants have grown faster than the means of gratify- 
ing them. The problem should be viewed from both sides, 
and only what is reasonable should obtain. Wherever unlim- 
ited power exists it is usually accompanied by tyranny, 
whether of labor or capital. 

“There are labor trusts as well as capital trusts, and in all 
the annals of combination there are no greater illustrations of 
tyranny than the attitude of some of the labor organizations 
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toward laborers. This, however, was the inevitable outcome 
of organization, and ofthe great evolution which is now going 
on throughout the world under the operation of the great 
forces that now control the world—steam, electricity, and ma- 
chinery. Under the operation of these forces the world has 
been growing richer. All the resources of nature are being de- 
veloped. Capital has increased faster than the opportunities 
for its profitable employment, as is evidenced by the steadily 
decreasing returns of capital, or, in other words, rate of inter- 
est. I used to think that combinations of capital would abro- 
gate competition, but experience has shown that instead of 
abrogating competition it has elevated that force to a higher 
plane. Ifa combination of capital in any line temporarily 
exacts a liberal profit, immediately capital flows into that 
channel, and the combination is formed and competition ensues 
on ascale and operates with an intensity far beyond anything 
that is possible on a smaller scale, resulting in breaking down 
the combination and in the decline of profits to a minimum. 

“ The only trusts which have succeeded for any length of 
time have been those which have been conducted on a far- 
sighted basis of moderate margins of profit, relying upon a 
large turn over, and the economies resulting from the com- 
mand of large capital intelligently administered. The truth 
of this is illustrated by innumerable failures in trust organiza- 
tions, recent illustrations of which are the Strawboard Trust, 
the Starch Trust, the Wire Nail Trust and the Steel Trust. 
There are trusts, so called, in nearly every branch of business, 
and there is good and bad in all, but the good so far predomi- 
nates that such aggregations of capital should be encouraged, 
accompanied by safeguards against abuses. The only addi- 
tional safeguards needed are for stockholders and investors 
whose interests are often sacrificed through lack of publicity. 
So far as the interest of consumers is concerned, it is amply 
protected now—first, by competition, as I have shown, and 
second, by the common law, which, if evoked, will nullify any 
contract in restraint of trade and under existing statues any 
unreasonable combination is subject to indictment for con- 
spiracy. 
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“The popular hostility to trusts is due principally to lack 
of knowledge of their economic effects, and these are gradually 
becoming better known. There were just enough abuses 
attending them to give an excuse for sensational journalistic 
denunciation, and this has caused undue prejudice. A great 
politico-economic question like this should be considered dis- 
passionately, and all sides of it carefully investigated before 
conclusions are reached. The result of my many years’ study 
of it has been to materially modify the views I entertained in 
the beginning. F 

“While within the limits of a hearing like this it is im- 
possible to discuss exhaustively all the varying phases of so 
large a subject, I have endeavored to present to your Com- 
mittee the thoughts which have come to me in a somewhat 
extended observation and study of the phenomena attending 
the great economic revolution now in process of development, 
with the hope that they may have suggested some points 
which are worthy of further consideration, and which may aid 
your Committee in arriving at wise conclusions.” 
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Blair’s “Human Progress ’’* 


In all the important departments of societary evolution 
Experience comes before and forms the basis of Theory. Not 
only is this amply shown in the history of social and political 
movements, but it is in itself a logical deduction from and part 
of the general evolutionary principle that the order of progress 
is from the material and physical, up through the intellectual 
and moral, to the finer developments of relatively completed 
character. At any one time it is, of course, true that most 
human activities are conducted in accordance with certain gen- 
erally accepted theories, and to the superficial view, therefore, 
it appears that Theory antedates Experience. But upon closer 
study it is seen that this is really a reversal of the true order 
of cause and effect. The results flowing from the operation 
of a given hypothesis are not necessarily the causes that 
brought that hypothesis into existence; indeed, if the hy- 
pothesis is scientifically correct, and was devised to right some 
wrong, the resulting conditions should be the very reverse of 
those it was intended to remedy. Thus, democratic political 
institutions have been evolved, not in response to a previously 
developed theory, but because of the growth of certain social 
and political conditions which made those institutions neces- 
sary; and most of the work of developing scientific theories 
of free government has yet to be done. 

The same has been conspicuously true in the realm of 
economic science. An age in which land and its cultivation 
were the all-important economic facts, naturally evolved the 
Physiocratic school of theorists, holding that none but 
agriculturists were producers. Later on, when the factory 
system had been developed and manufacturing had suddenly 
taken on a new and overshadowing importance, Adam Smith 
appeared with an amended theory by which manufacturing not 
only became production, but the most important branch of 
production as regards the national prosperity. At that time 





* “* Human Progress; What Can Man Do to Further It ?”” By Thomas S. Blair, 
A.M. (Harvard). illiam R, Jenkins, New York, 1896. 
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the consumption of the labor class was relatively insignificant, 
and the market for manufactured wealth had to be sought 
among the middle and higher classes the world over. The 
economic theory of the period accordingly took on the foreign 
market idea, and with it, most naturally, the doctrine of cheap 
labor as the essential condition of competitive ability in the 
world’s markets. 

America, in turn, has furnished an altogether new set of 
conditions, and has had a wholly novel kind of experience. 
From the very nature of her surroundings and industrial new- 
ness, she has constantly had to find her market at hame, within 
her own borders. This condition has continued to the present 
time, so that less than 6 percent. of our total annual wealth- 
production is sold abroad. The novel feature of this novel 
situation is that it has made national industry dependent almost 
absolutely upon the material welfare and consuming power of 
the laboring class, who constitute 75 per cent. of our home 
market. This has given a key to the solution of the industrial 
problem never before possessed. It has made possible the re- 
moval of the conflict of interests between labor and capital, 
and shows the way by which both classes can harmoniously and 
indefinitely advance in the acquirement of wealth and comfort 
and development of the highest possibilities of human life. 
Needless to say, the chief reason for the friction and hardship 
with which this progress has been accomplished thus far has 
been the wide prevalence and general acceptance given to the 
old economic doctrines, whose conclusions and precepts of 
action, @. ¢., foreign markets and cheap labor, are in direct con- 
flict with the new experience. For several decades, therefore, 
the crying need in this country has been the development and 
acceptance of a new economic theory based upon the new con- 
ditions and experience referred to, and revealing the path of 
progress not before perceived. That such a body of doctrine 
is now being gradually developed there can be no doubt, and 
there are evidences also that it is beginning to obtain some 
sporadic recognition in the capitalist class. 

One of the latest additions to this body of positive con- 
structive economic science is Mr. Thomas S. Blair’s work on 
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“ Human Progress; What Can Man Do to Further It?” This 
is a very thorough and painstaking analysis of the phenomena 
of human progress, having for its object the discovery of posi- 
tive precepts of action by which man can scientifically modify 
his social and industrial environment in such a way as to pro- 
mote the forces of progress. So careful and exact is the author 
in his constant search at every point for a ‘‘ something over- 
looked ” that his style becomes at times almost too heavy and 
involved to command the sustained interest of the reader. 
However, the result of this elaboration is a very convincing 
and logically connected argument, and one lays the book down 
with a sense of satisfaction at the completeness with which 
nearly all his own misgivings have been anticipated and dis- 
posed of during its perusal. 

Mr. Blair frankly announces his standpoint to be that of 
the empiricist—to the extent, at least, that every theory must 
be rigidly subjected to the test of fact and experience, and all 
conflicting phenomena satisfactorily accounted for, before it can 
be accepted as a precept of concrete action. The true per- 
spective and proportion of any given problem can only be had 
when all the related phenomena are considered with it. This 
position he contrasts with the abstract method of reasoning 
by which each separate problem is segregated and considered 
by itself, regardless of its relation to the rest of the ensemble. 
This abstract method, as used in the development of economic 
theory, has usually resulted in doctrines wholly out of har- 
mony with the general facts of human progress and experi- 
ence, and whose logical application, outside of the narrow field 
from which they themselves were drawn, gives results precisely 
contrary to those so confidently predicted. Mr. Blair presents 
numerous striking illustrations of this fact. On the other 
hand, the concrete empirical method of the business man, who 
takes all circumstances and conditions into account and makes 
his theories stand the test of practical experiment, leads as 
directly and scientifically to certain desired results as does the 
same method of procedure in the domain of the physical sci- 
ences, where it is universally employed. Says Mr. Blair, in his 
second preface: ‘Human experience establishes the fact 
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that, by following the uncertain lead of blind empiricism, man- 
kind has blundered its way to certain working hypotheses 
adequate to guide it to success in obtaining the means for the 
satisfaction of certain of its wants.” 

Mr. Blair describes his system of positive philosophy as 
touching at many points that of Auguste Comte, but he de- 
votes an abnormally long Introduction (130 pp) to an explana- 
tion of various points of disagreement with the Comtist system, 
especially upon the subject of religion. As this is somewhat 
outside the domain of economic discussion, we pass it without 
comment, other than that Mr. Blair’s reasoning is interesting 
at least, and appears to be without serious logical defect. 

The book itself is divided into two Departments—(1) of 
Theory and (2) of Practice. In the Department of Theory he 
works out very thoroughly his law of human progress as con- 
sisting in the Law of the Evolution of Human Wants. He 
finds this illustrated throughout the whole course of human 
evolution, in that the satisfaction of the lower order of wants 
makes place for and suggests new and higher desires, which 
being satisfied in turn, give rise to still other and higher wants, 
and so on in an indefinite progression. The continuance of 
this movement marks the progress of civilization. Where the 
satisfaction of wants is arrested at the first stage, we have 
barbarism as the result. Where it is permitted to go on, and 
is scientifically encouraged and developed, we have permanent 
progress and high civilization. 

The two great classes of wants he describes as those re- 
lating to Wealth-Generation and Character-Building. His 
economic discussion, naturally, is grouped under the first head, 
and on the whole is sound and satisfactory. Demand is the 
first force, the all-important fact, the source of Production. 
Production he defines as the direction of human faculties upon 
natural objects so as to impress a change on them, fitting them 
for consumption. To have been thoroughly consistent with 
his main theory, he should have made Production the crea- 
tion or alteration by human effort of anything, outside of 
man, which satisfies a human want. The term “natural 
objects” is open to the same objection that applies to the 
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classic definition of production—namely, that it relegates scien- 
tists, musicians, authors, teachers, ministers, statesmen and all 
such to the limbo of non-producers, an idea as absurd as that 
of the Physiocrats, who excluded everything but agriculture. 
Mr. Blair is right, however, in his definition of Consumption as 
consisting, not in the mere destruction of wealth, and hence an 
evil, but in the conversion of wealth into human well-being, 
which is the prime end and object of all economic activity. 
This one change of view-point throws an absolutely new light 
upon the whole field, and transforms the “dismal science” of 
economics, with what Mr. Blair calls its gospels of Helpless- 
ness, Hopelessness and Hate, into a science of optimism, 
progress and hope. 

Self-seeking, instead of being at the root of most human 
evils, he finds to be the mainspring of progress, and shows the 
working of the economic and psychic laws whereby it becomes, 
in spite of itself, an instrument of benefit to the whole race 
and finally evolves into the highest type of morality and altru- 
ism, from the very fact that in that altruism and morality the 
individual gains the maximum of freedom, opportunity, and 
happiness for himself. The same principal lies at the root of 
the formation of nations and of social groups, and to interfere 
with its operation means to arrest the progress of human evo- 
lution. Mr. Blair's discussion of the scientific basis for the ex- 
istence of the nation, and its primary duty to itself as the only 
ultimate way of helping the race, is particularly strong and sat- 
isfactory. He shows clearly that the maximum of wealth-gen- 
eration is gained where the demand of the nation is directed 
upon its own industries, thus creating an unbroken cycle of 
Demand-Production-Consumption. To divert part of this de- 
mand to outside sources is to break the cycle, and destroy to 
that extent its automatic progressive operation. 

In discussing Cost of Production, the somewhat singular 
theory is advanced that the exertion of the laborer involves no 
cost to him, since he would have to be supported anyway by 
some means, and hence that his wages are so much pure gain. 
This is wholly a metaphysical conception. The important 
thing to determine is the exchange value of the wealth in ques- 
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tion, and into that the wages of labor enter, of course, as the 
main determining factor. Wages do not, of course, represent 
wasted wealth, but they are the chief element in fixing the 
values of commodities, and economic precision demands that 
they be so considered. It is inconceivable that laborers would 
all be supported some way if none of them worked. Wages, 
instead of being independent of the cost of living, are actually 
fixed by just that force, and it is only by raising that standard 
that laborers can command more wealth in the form of wages. 
The logical deduction from Mr. Blair’s theory is that each 
year’s sum total of wages paid should be reckoned as so much 
net addition to the permanent wealth of the nation, while as a 
matter of fact, only the unconsumed wages and the surplus value 
created can be so treated. Whatever has been consumed has 
passed into wel/-being, but it is no longer definable as wealth. 
Ordinary economic precision requires this distinction. 

Mr. Blair’s arraignment of the classic economic authorities 
on the subject of international trade is in many respects strong 
and logical. We think he is in error, however, in basing his 
argument for state encouragement of domestic industry upon 
the contention that the wages and profits of home industries 
represent no cost to the nation, while wealth sent abroad to 
purchase other wealth is just so much net loss. This is open 
to the same objection that applies to Mr. Blair’s conception of 
wages as so much pure gain to the laborer. It implies that the 
labor and capital to be employed in the new group of industries 
are at present lying idle, earning nothing at all, so that the 
whole effect of the new occupation would be a net gain. No 
such state of affairs can be presupposed, under normal condi- 
tions, to exist. The labor and some of the capital which it is 
proposed to employ in the new industries are already engaged 
in other ways, probably in producing raw materials to exchange 
for foreign manufactures. Whether there is any gain fer se in 
changing to the new employment, will depend upon whether 
the new industry is one of greater wealth-producing possibili- 
ties than the old. Mr. Blair’s discussion, however, does not 
relate at all to the establishment of mew industries as the result 
of new demand for products, but to the supposed gain in sim- 
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ply transferring an already existing industry from one location 
to another. But the nation, as a form of social organization, 
is valuable only for the service it can render human beings, and 
merely to transfer an industry, with its group of laborers, from 
one situation to another, does not necessarily imply any net 
gain to those concerned—in fact, it may mean conducting the 
industry in a less advantageous and profitable way. The real 
justification for the protective policy lies in the relative desira- 
bility of certain classes of industry as factors in social progress. 
Here we have a perfectly scientific basis for state encourage- 
ment of manufacturing and artistic industries, even though they 
may for a time have to be carried on with less economy and 
efficiency than would be possible somewhere else. The reason 
for this is that manufacturing industry is, from its very nature, 
one of the strongest of progressive social factors. It creates 
cities, railroads, close community of interest and interdepend- 
ence in the laboring class, social contact and incentive, and 
makes possible all the higher forms of wealth-production and 
civilizing social life. In the crude, extractive industries, on the 
other hand, there is isolation, a low standard of living, rela- 
tively unremunerative labor, and almost no progressive social 
forces. These conditions are ameliorated as manufacture and 
commerce are extended into the rural sections, building up 
towns and introducing active social life and contact. To en- 
courage the extension of manufacturing industry, therefore, is 
sound public policy, even from the agricultural standpoint, and 
whatever increased cost this may temporarily involve is just so 
much investment in higher civilization. This is the true sci- 
entific justification for protective policies, and one which Mr. 
Blair, unfortunately, does not touch upon. 

In discussing the relations of Capital and Labor, Mr. Blair 
shows clearly that not one cent of the profits of Capital can be 
drawn from the wages of Labor, both being extracted alike 
from Nature, in the varying proportions for different industries 
and conditions of industry, which will insure the continued ac- 
tivity of each. The great object is not that either should re- 
coup itself from the other, thus impairing the joint efficiency, 
but that both should strive to increase Nature’s contribution 
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to their common source of income. We see no point, however, 
in Mr. Blair’s insistence that Capital is the sole factor in Pro- 
duction, Labor being merely a sub-agent, purchased by Capi- 
tal, the same as raw materials. This unnecessarily confuses 
the situation, and leads to the conclusion that Capital’s sole 
economic interest is in getting both Labor and raw materials 
as cheaply as possible. Labor should be segregated as an in- 
dependent factor, having for its own object to get as large a 
share of the joint product as the efficiency of the enterprise for 
the time being will warrant. Capital is also interested in this 
maximum share being secured, since Labor, as consumer, is 
Capital’s market. Thus, the parallel between Labor and raw 
materials is in no sense economic, but merely technical. 

Mr. Blair’s Department of Practice is simply a résumé of 
the positive conclusions previously reached. As regards the 
development, Zer se, of the labor class, his suggestions are mea- 
gre and incomplete. Directing the home demand upon home 
industries is one important phase, but the other problem, that 
of developing and stimulating the demand itself through the 
creation of social incentive and environment, he has not 
prominently touched upon. Regarded, however, as an at- 
tempt to establish a scientific basis for the national or group 
theory of human progress, as opposed to the /atssez-faire cos- 
mopolitanism of the old school, the book is in the main a suc- 
cess, and we bespeak for it a wide reading. 
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A Defence of Organized Charities 
FREDERICK WILLIAM HAMILTON* 


The “Indictment of Organized Charities,” which appeared 
in the February number of GUNTON’S MAGAZINE, has attracted 
widespread attention. The indictment is so plausibly drawn 
and so earnestly stated, and comes from so respectable a 
source, that the believers in the indicted system can hardly 
afford to let the case go by default. In venturing to appear 
as counsel for the defence, I want to make a preliminary state- 
ment somewhat similar to that by which the indictment is pref- 
aced. It is stated that the system, and not its adherents, is 
on trial. It is admitted that they are kindly and well-meaning 
people, but it is urged that they are very mischievously mis- 
taken. It is the system, and not its adherents, that is de- 
fended. That all organized charity workers are wise and 
efficient is not fora moment claimed. Every institution suf- 
fers from weaknesses of administration and occasional incom- 
petency of agents, and organized charity is not the rule-proving 
exception. 

And now let us examine the indictment in detail. It is 
not drawn with entire consecutiveness, but as nearly as I can 
analyze it the counts, stated in the order of their importance, 
stand about as follows: 

I. The point of view of organized charity is at fault. 
If. Organized charity does not deal with the causes of 
poverty. 

III. In the matter of relief organized charity studies 

simply “how not to do it.” 

1V. Organized charity aggravates present bad economic 

conditions by giving relief. 
V. Organized charity takes the soul out of charity. 

The weight of the indictment is obviously intended to 
rest upon the first count, which is constantly recurring in varied 
terms throughout the paper. The specification is that “it pro- 
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ceeds on the assumption that the present condition of things 
is inevitable, and therefore must be accepted . . . that is made 
chronic, which should be deemed transient and ultimately 
preventable.” ‘We are,” it is said, “by our relief methods 
seeking to make people endure what ought not to be endured, 
and we are giving out doles to help them eke out an existence 
that should not be tolerated.” The position of the writer, 
which he also appears to claim as substantially that of organ- 
ized labor, is that individual distress is the result of bad socia] 
conditions alone, that the only thing to be done is to remove 
those conditions, and that the efforts of organized charity to 
help the victims of those conditions are positively mischievous, 
because they tend to reconcile men to them and so to perpetu- 
ate them, while in reality every effort ought to be made to 
accentuate them and impress the community with their intol- 
erable nature. Mindful that my task is simply the defence of 
my client, I will not stop to criticise the assumptions of the 
position here outlined, but of its logic I shall have a word to 
say a little later. 

In reply I have to say that the statement of the assump- 
tion of ‘these associated charities people” is not correct and 
not just. It is not just because of its implied identification of 
the defence with one side of a dispute not now in controversy. 
As a matter of fact the organized charity workers assume noth- 
ing as to the value or permanence of existing conditions, they 
simply accept the fact of their present existence. As Mr. 
Cleveland once said, “It is a condition and not a theory that 
confronts us.” The only assumption in the matter is the 
recognition of patent fact. The present conditions, right or 
wrong, permanent or temporary, exist, and a great many peo- 
ple are suffering. We have no disposition to stand in the way 
of social reform—in fact many organized charity workers are 
fighting in the ranks of reform; but meanwhile we do not 
purpose allowing the waste of life and happiness to be any 
larger than necessary. Granting, for the sake of the argument, 
that the “submerged tenth” are the victims of a modern car 
of Juggernaut, we have all sympathy and even aid for those 
who are striving to cut the ropes and trig the wheels; but we 
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believe that meanwhile it is well to pull as many as possible of 
the victims out of the roadway. There will probably be 
enough left to serve amply as horrible examples. It is so far 
from being true that organized charity work impedes reform 
that the years during which that work has risen and flourished 
are the years most fruitful in reform sentiment and reform 
achievement. The logic of the indictment is that every person 
who aids another in his poverty is a social offender, because he 
retards by just so much the progress of the reforms which are 
to render poverty impossible; and even the prosecution hesi- 
tates to go that length, because it is admitted that there is 
need of relief in emergency cases, and that there will probably 
always be occasions for friendly aid. 

The second count rests upon the fact that charity organi- 
zation societies do not generally identify themselves as such 
with certain social and industrial movements—e.g., those for 
public ownership of facilities for transportation, or for the 
eight-hour day—and upon the assumption that every case of 
personal poverty is the result of social conditions and of those 
only, an assumption which is certainly, to put it mildly, not 
yet out of the field of controversy. The work of organized 
charity deals with the causes of poverty more than with any- 
thing else, and its splendid record of distress relieved and chroni- 
cally dependent families made absolutely self-supporting shows 
that it is not without success in finding and removing them. 
Every organized charity worker knows the imperfections of 
existing social conditions, and realizes how unfavorable they 
are in many respects to the development of mankind, but he 
knows also that there is a class of potent causes of poverty 
which are largely ignored by the advocates of social and politi- 
cal methods of reform. These are the personal causes. They 
inhere in character and would be potent in any conceivable 
social state. We know by experience that their eradication 
makes men better fitted for a place inthe present world-order, 
and we have not the slightest doubt that it would prove 
equally serviceable in that better one which we shall hail with 
so much joy when our friends who are working by other 
methods succeed in bringing it about. 
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Under the third count we are charged with detective 
methods and a suspicious spirit, with making the obtaining of 
relief very difficult, with failing to provide for emergency cases 
and with establishing a circumlocution office whose aim is not 
to give alms. We are then astonished to find a little further 
on, in what I have termed the fourth count of the indictment, 
that we are doing enormous harm by the relief which we give, 
because this relief perpetuates and encourages pauperism, and 
by “coddling and nursing ”’ carries along the “ improvident and 
incapable” while enabling low-wage earners to compete with 
better workmen, and so demoralize the labor market. It would 
be interesting, by the way, to know why all this rigor should be 
called for against the incapable and especially the improvident, 
if all the ills that the body politic is heir to are chargeable to 
faulty social conditions. But I have taken these two counts 
together to show the curiously inconsequential nature of the 
reasoning that links them in the same indictment, a mental 
condition, by the way, to which the friends of organized char- 
ity have become quite accustomed on the part of their crit- 
ics. It is by no means original or peculiar to the special criti- 
cism under discussion. Much of the indictment, again, is 
vitiated by another confusion of thought, not uncommon 
among the critics of our work. The confusion evidently arises 
from lack of familiarity with the matter discussed. It consists 
in charging against organized charity all the errors of method, 
and all the consequences of error in the purpose and operation 
of the numerous relief-giving organizations. It is forgotten 
that there is a vast difference between organized charities and 
charitable organizations, and that a very large part of the work 
of the former consists in enlarging the information, supple- 
menting the work and, not infrequently, correcting the mis- 
takes of the latter. The indictment says: “ There are methods 
now pursued which only augment poverty, which pauperize 
people instead of rendering them self-respecting and self-de- 
pendent.” Exactly; and that fact, so far from being a fault 
of organized charities, is the razson d’étre of organized charities. 
These methods are the methods of some of the alms-giving so- 
cieties, of some of the churches and of most individuals—that is 
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to say, of all who give out of mere sentiment without knowl- 
edge. The organized charities have antagonized those perni- 
cious methods with the utmost vigor and persistence from the 
very beginning of their existence ; and the very great reduction 
in officially recorded pauperism, out-of-door relief by the au- 
thorities, and house-to-house mendicancy, wherever organized 
charities exist, may be cited as witness to their success. 

If I were willing to acquit my client on a technicality, I 
would move for the striking out of these two counts of the in- 
dictment on the ground that they neutralize each other. I 
am not willing to do so, however, and ask space for a brief 
consideration of each on its own merits. With regard to the 
first of them our methods stand justified whichever position 
the critic may prefer to take. If relief is undesirable, then 
certainly we do well to just the degree that relief is withheld. 
Relief generally is undesirable, because the object to be gained 
is not the carrying of a family, but the cultivation of the spirit 
and the furnishing of the opportunity for self-help. We hold, 
apparently, with one of the counts of the indictment—that self- 
help is better than alms, and we know that alms are dangerous 
to self-help. Alms are given only in cases of absolute necessity 
or of emergency, and it is not true, so far as I have had any 
experience or knowledge of organized charities, that emergency 
cases are not cared for promptly. The many lurid tales to the 
contrary which disturb the minds of sympathetic listeners are 
generally, in common with the atmosphere of suspicion, the 
methods of the detective agency, and the whole circumlocution 
office in general, the products of the vivid imaginations of 
disappointed professional mendicants. If the critic prefers to 
settle down finally on the other ground, that relief is a good 
thing and ought to be given, he certainly ought to admit that 
a thing which is worth doing at all is worth doing well, and 
ought to take no exceptions to a system which would enable 
him to bestow his benefaction intelligently and profitably. 
The charity organization system of investigation and registra- 
tion is only what any level-headed business man would com- 
mend as necessary on the one hand to guard against the efforts 
of those who purpose to collect without any return the living 
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which they think society owes them, and on the other to enable 
the relief-giving organizations and charitably disposed indi- 
viduals to do their work with the largest possible result for the 
smallest possible outlay in each individual case. 

With regard to the charge that we do harm by promiscu- 
ous or unwise giving, perhaps the plea has already been entered. 
Be it understood, however, that I hold no brief to defend all 
the charitable societies and organizations, with their very 
varied fields and equally varied methods. Perhaps I should be 
inclined to subscribe to the indictment if it were drawn against 
some of them. The things alleged are as foreign to the 
methods and repugnant to the sentiments of organized chari- 
ties as they can be to those of any individual. We are especially 
careful not to do anything to disturb the labor market or 
injure the opportunities of the self-supporting laborer if any 
study and any caution will enable us to avoid it. We never 
encourage free soup kitchens, free tramp lodgings nor free any- 
thing else. We never permit men or women under our care to 
work for less than the market wages of their kind of labor if 
we can possibly prevent it. Unfortunately we cannot always 
prevent it, but when we cannot we withdraw aid and sympathy. 
It sometimes happens that men, and more especially women, 
are not able to earn enough at the full wages of such work as 
they are able to do, or, if piece work, to get enough to support 
their families. In such cases, provided always that the wage- 
earner is not permitted or encouraged to cut prices, it is difficult 
to see any adequate economic reason for refusing aid. Such 
aid usually takes the form of the more expensive necessaries 
of life in our climate—fuel and clothing. It might perhaps be 
said that the starvation of a few thousand such women and 
children some hard winter would be an object lesson which 
would bring about a much-needed social reform, but the price 
is higher than most of us are willing to pay. 

The last count, that charity organization takes the heart 
out of charity, is a most curious inversion of the facts—an inver- 
sion, I doubt not, honest asI know it is common, but possible 
only to one who has only a superficial acquaintance with organ- 
ized charity principles and methods. Personal touch is the 
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very heart of the charity organization principle, and charity 
organization, instead of taking the soul out of charity, puts a 
soul into that which, without it, is liable to be either the offi- 
cialism of a bureau or the selfish sentimentality which drops a 
coin into the hand of a beggar to relieve an unpleasant impres- 
sion. It is of the very essence of organized charity that every 
instance of poverty shall receive the sympathetic study and per- 
sonal attention of some wise and efficient friend. One would 
think that the drawer of the indictment had never heard the 
words, “friendly visiting,’ or was totally ignorant of their 
meaning on the lips of an organized charity worker. It is the 
purpose of this system which is said to take the soul out of 
charity, to bring about the greatest possible number of points 
of contact, and of the most kindly and sympathetic contact on 
a common plane at that, between those who have and those 
who lack. It does its utmost to make the rich and the poor 
realize that they are of one blood, to build up strong and en- 
during friendships between them, and to make the aid and ad- 
vice which goes from one to the other the spontaneous outpour 
of a tenderly human sympathy. Is this taking the soul out cf 
charity? This is the system, and so far as the conditions will 
permit the system is carried out fully. No matter how unfavor- 


able the conditions the attempt is always made honestly and 
earnestly to carry it out. The believers in organized charity are 
willing that their system should receive the closest examination, 
and court for it always the strictest investigation, confident that 
the more thorough the popular knowledge of it the more firm 
will be the popular confidence in it. 





It will be observed that Mr. Hamilton admits that the 
indictment holds against every form of charity organization, 
except the one he represents. In our next issue we shall take 
up the subject, and show that his is no exception, except in 
method. To the extent that it is more precise, careful and 
scientific it is more permanently injurious, because it more 
effectively tends to perpetuate a charity-source of relief, which 
should, could and would otherwise be obtained by wholesome 
economic methods. In short, it isa hindrance rather than a 
help to permanent social improvement.—[ED.] 
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Editorial Crucible 


THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL of Great Britain, in his report 
referring to the “ eight-hour day ” adopted in that department, 
says: “‘ The system was introduced experimentally at two tele- 
graph factories, at Mount Pleasant and Holloway, on the first 
of March, 1895. Its introduction, I am glad to state, has been 
attended with successful results. Nor is it only in the amount 
of work done that the post-office has benefited. The moral 
and physical advantages to the men are acknowledged. The 
superintendents report that the men evidently derive much 
benefit from the shorter hours of labor, which is displayed in a 
marked improvement in their appearance and general behavior.” 
This testimony in favor of the eight-hour day, or forty-eight 
hour week, from an official of the British Government is very 
significant. It has additional importance from the fact that 
the economical doctrine espoused by British statesmen is fiercely 
opposed to the state interfering with industry. This testimony 
in favor of the shorter working day comes from the most /azssez- 
faire source in the world. Such evidence ought to give faith 
to the Mugwump mind and convince the American manufac- 
turers that, in advocating the eight-hour day, the American 
laborers are not the fanatics and lunatics they are often charged 
with being, but that they are presenting a rational proposition 
and asking for an economic change that must come sooner or 
later, with or without the approval of political doctrinaires and 
short-sighted employers. 





IN ITS EFFORT to keep up with the march of Western 
civilization the Japanese Government has decided to adopt the 
gold standard. Not that it is abandoning silver, but even the 
free-silver-using heathen know that the two metals cannot be 
freely coined and kept in circulation except they have substan- 
tially the same bullion value. Instead of adopting the Bryan 
idea of 16 to 1, therefore, Japan has adopted the ratio of 
33% to1. Tothink that Japan does not know that a govern- 
ment fiat can make 16 grains as good as 32 is very depressing 
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to the Bryanite organs in this country. Zhe American (Phila- 
delphia) seems really to take the matter to heart. Japan was Mr. 
Barker’s great stand-by as a silver nation, and now she is gone. 
For this departure from the true and ancient path of fiscal infal- 
libility Zhe American predicts fearful calamities for poor Japan. 

In his hysterical vision Mr. Barker already sees that “the 
cotton industry of the East is being transferred from Calcutta 
to Shanghai,” and exclaims: “If Japan goes on in the course 
indicated . . . there will be a duty against imports of Jap- 
anese manufactures into China of 10 per cent., a bounty on ex- 
ports of cotton from Shanghai to Japan of Io per cent.; and 
then we will witness a languishing of the Osaki cotton mills, 
while Shanghai mills spring up to take away their trade.” 
Fortunately for the race, “the world do move,” pessimistic 
prophecies to the contrary notwithstanding. We trust Mr. 
Barker will recover. 





BRILLIANT AS THE Louisville Courier-Journal is, it has 
veritable buncombizing spells. Here is the result of one of 
them. “The protective tariff is the best friend of the Trusts, 
and without it nearly all would fall to the ground. The Stand- 
ard Oil Monopoly is the only conspicuous exception to this rule. 
With a tariff for revenue only, this country could snap its 
fingers at the Havemeyers, the Searles, !the Flints, and all of 
that pestiferous brood.” If this be true, free trade would 
indeed open up for us great opportunities in the “ finger snap- 
ping ” line. If trusts, which are the most advanced and efficient 
means of production, can be killed off by foreign competition, 
what would become of the balance of American industries—the 
“small independent concerns” that are the special darlings of 
the free-trade heart ? 

Manifestly, under free trade they would be the first to go 
to the wall, and after the trusts had followed them we would 
be rid of the whole “ pestiferous brood” of American manufac- 
turers. This would doubtless occasion great rejoicing through- 
out the /atssez-faire camp. But there would then be nothing 
left to “snap our fingers” at, and what would the Courter- 
Journal do then, poor thing? 
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JOHN SHERMAN’S ANNOUNCEMENT that he does not want 
war with Spain, nor the annexation of Cuba, nor for that matter 
of Hawaii nor any other territory, proves the wisdom of the 
President in selecting him for Secretary of State instead of 
Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Sherman’s declaration that 
the ultimate incoming of Canada, Cuba, Mexico or any other 
outlying territory should be a matter of slow political evolu- 
tion is the very essence of sound statesmanship. 

While the literal and vigorous upholding of the Monroe 
Doctrine should be maintained, that should not imply the eager 
annexation of groups of inferior population. On the contrary, 
the real objective point of our policy for the immediate future 
should be to discourage all accretions to our body politic either 
by annexation or by immigration of inferior qualites of popula- 
tion, and the active application of a constructive, domestic policy 
directed to the improvement and elevation of the personnel of 
our citizenship. It looks as if the selection of Mr. Sherman for 
the State Department may prove as happy and assuring as the 
selection of Mr. Gage for the Treasury. 





IT IS INTERESTING to note that President McKinley’s 
inaugural address has revived in the bosom of English editors 
their sympathy for the American people. The London 
Standard after speaking of the inaugural as a “not unpleasing 
effusion” says, “ beneath its smooth words, however, a most 
serious purpose is observable. The refrain of the discourse is, 
not peace with all men, but more protection. Experience is of 
no use yet to either Mr. McKinley or the American people. 
They have not yet suffered enough for their economic heresies.” 
Here is where the Standard is mistaken. It is because the 
American people have “suffered enough for their economic 
heresies,” that Mr. McKinley was elected and a return to pro- 
tection demanded. Four years ago we took the Standard’s 
advice, and we have had a continued siege of panic, bankruptcy, 
enforced idleness and soup kitchens ever since. We assure the 
Standard that the “ American people” have “suffered enough 
for their economic heresies.” 

But the real animus of the Standard’s sympathy for the 
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American people is that it sees in the new policy “ blows aimed 
at the British iron and woollen industries and possibly Canadian 
dairy products and lumber.” And then, as if realizing that its 
self-interest was becoming too obvious, it reassumes the sympa- 
thetic tone and says: “ The United States is going to deliber- 
ately circumscribe its field of operations, and again prey on its 
own vitals.” 

When we adopted the English policy we had prostration, 
bankruptcy and destitution ; and when we adopted the protect- 
ive policy which so shocks the sensibilities of our English con- 
temporary, we had the greatest era of prosperity that this or 
any other country ever experienced. England’s own statisti- 
cian declares that our prosperity preceding 1892 had no parallel 
in the world’s history. 

In 1892, the last year of our policy of “ preying upon our 
own vitals,” our foreign trade was $1,857,680,610. In 1895 
when we adopted the English advice of letting foreigners “ prey 
upon our vitals” our foreign trade was less by $318,172,480. 
In 1892 our exports of domestic products were $1,015,732,011 
against $793,392,599 in 1895, and our imports were $827,402,462 
against $731,969,965. Thus, in 1892 under the McKinley 
law we exported $222,339,412 more and imported $95,432,497 
more than in 1895 under the Wilson law. 

The fact which our English friends seem to be unable to 
understand is that we produced more, sold more, bought more 
and used more under the McKinley law, because we had 
national prosperity, than we did under the Wilson law. This 
notion that a nation’s prosperity is measured by the extent of 
its foreign trade is a Manchester fallacy. It is the quantity, 
diversity, and quality of what the people consume, and not the 
amount of what they export or import that measures national 
welfare. Never did the American people produce so much, 
consume so much, sell so much or accumulate so much as in 
1891 and 1892, and never since the war have they lost so much 
and suffered so much as under the English inspired policy of 
the last four years. 





IN THEIR ambition to out-do Kansas and carry off the 
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palm for economic insanity, the anti-capital faddists of Lllinois 
propose not merely to abolish trusts, but to close out depart- 
ment stores also. They are trying to elect a Mayor of Chicago 
on the anti-department store issue, and a bill is now before the 
State Legislature making it a penal offence “for any person or 
persons to form a corporation for the purpose of engaging in 
any mercantile business for the sale or exchange of any kind 
of merchandise at retail.’”’ It gives six months for existing 
department stores to wind up their affairs. The penalty for 
the violation of this law is to be $1,000 for each retail sale or 
exchange that is made, half of which is to be given to those 
who furnish the evidence securing conviction. What the next 
step in the direction of insane despotism will be, it is difficult 
to predict. 


IF THERE IS ANY TRUTH in the adage that “whom the 
gods would destroy, they first make mad,” the Mew York 
Times is doomed. It has suddenly developed a very bad case 
of Dingley rabies. Instead of assuming a dignified critical 
attitude toward the new administration, as was reasonably to 
be expected, it has become a raving maniac, and fairly froths 
at the mouth with every mention of the new tariff bill. In its 
sputtering rage it speaks of it as “this congeries of abomina- 
tions”... . and as the work of “ legions of particularly nasty 
and unpleasant devils” .... and declares “the bill reeks 
with wicked plots to plunder the consumer for the enrichment 
of the men whose powerful hands guided the pen that wrote 
it.” Such rattle-headed raving as this may be acceptable to 
the small coterie of unpatriotic importers who would willingly 
sacrifice every phase of American interest and honor for the 
privilege of free trade, but to the American people who believe 
in appealing to intelligence rather than passion, and conduct- 
ing the discussion of public questions upon the plane of reason 
and dignified decency, such a debauching indulgence in abusive 
adjectives can only hurt the source whence it comes, and 
relegate this victim of Dingley rabies to the domain of harmless 
maniacs. 
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Economics in the Magazines 


THE ForuM, March, 1897. Taxation: Its Sum, Justifi- 
cation and Methods. By Hon. Perry Belmont. Mr. Belmont’s 
article was apparently called out by the recent proposition made 
by the Comptroller of the State of New York for a progressive 
inheritance tax. Of course he is not in sympathy with any 
such semi-socialistic plan, and many of his points of criticism 
are welltaken. He shows that the principle of direct taxation 
generally accepted as most just and democratic, from earliest 
colonial times to the present, is that the rate should be 
proportional to the amount of wealth in all cases, not pro- 
gressively increasing for relatively larger increments of wealth. 
In other words, the theory has been that taxation should 
involve equality of adzity rather than equality of sacrifice. As 
between these two, the equality of ability principle is the only 
one capable of practical application with any degree of accu- 
racy or justice, since it is manifestly impossible to put any 
dollar-and-cent rating upon a purely metaphysical and indefin- 
able quantity such as the term “ sacrifice” suggests. Further- 
more, there can be no moral or economic justification for 
taxation levied expressly to inflict sacrifice, regardless of any 
other purposes of the tax. With special reference to progres- 
sive inheritance taxes, Mr. Belmont urges that this is a direct 
blow at one of the strongest of human motives for industry and 
thrift—namely, the possibility of bequeathing property to one’s 
descendants ; and also that it is really a serious attack upon the 
whole institution of private property. On both these points 
he is correct, but it impresses us as rather curious that in 
addressing an audience of American readers, upon a purely 
economic topic, he should have felt it necessary to quote at 
length from’ a Papal encyclical to emphasize certain views 
generally accepted the world over. 

It is evident from the tone of Mr. Belmont’s article, how- 
ever, that he adheres closely to the old fallacy that all taxation 
is an evil, whose only redeeming feature is the relative small- 
ness of the rate. A wholly mistaken view-point is revealed by 
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the remark that “ The power of the majority to take away 
property from the minority is a tremendous manifestation of 
sovereignty.” Taxation involves no such process. Instead of 
being treated as a general process of confiscation, it should be 
regarded as a joint contribution in payment for certain neces- 
sary functions and improvements carried on for the joint bene- 
fit. That this is done by practically unanimous consent, both 
of taxed and untaxed, is sufficient evidence that no plundering 
of one class by another is involved in the system. To the 
extent that taxes are wisely spent for the public improvement, 
they result in net gain, not sacrifice at all. Mr. Belmont reflects 
the fundamental Democratic belief—and it is a thoroughly 
mistaken one—that the sole method of determining the utility 
of a government is by meanly figuring out the number of pen- 
nies it can manage’not to spend. The real test should be the 
efficiency with which it performs its functions and promotes the 
prosperity and civilization of its people. Government can and 
does levy taxes for purposes other than revenue; and the fun- 
damental objection to the progressive inheritance tax is not, 
as Mr. Belmont seems to imply, that its object is not revenue, 
but consists in the unscientific, retrogressive, and dangerous 
nature of the tax itself. 


Kansas: Its Present and its Future. By William Allen 
White, Editor of the Emporia (Kan.) Gazette. This is a 
good-natured, sensible, and fair-minded treatment of a sub- 
ject which we should ordinarily suppose to be a somewhat 
painful one for a rational inhabitant of the state in question to 
discuss. Mr. White makes no effort to gloss over the suicidal 
absurdities that have been perpetrated by the Kansas Popu- 
lists during the last few years, but he wishes the East to under- 
stand that there are some redeeming features about his erratic 
commonwealth, and that the future is not hopeless. “ Kan- 
sas,” he says, “is an American community passing through a 
process of American civilization in a thoroughly American 
manner, ‘ kicking as she goes.’” With reference to the curi- 
ous proposition recently emanating from Kansas that “the 
rights of the user are paramount to the rights of the owner,” 
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he says, with considerable truth, that that theorem is as old 
as debt itself, though it has seldom before found an entire 
community in debt as it found Kansas. “The difference be- 
tween Ohio and Kansas, for instance, does not lie in the kinds 
of men that inhabit each state, but that Ohio has had fifty 
years’ start in increasing the number of creditors, the savers, 
the men on the right side of the ledger. Ohio had as many 
gentlemen who voted for the rights of the user as Kansas 
had.”” “The Kansas man is an American,” he asserts, and 
adds that “ when the American does get off the track he goes 
farther than anyone. His good sense, however, always brings 
him back ; but while he is away from the reservation he is a 
very bad Indian.” That Kansas is gradually being brought 
back to her senses he thinks there is no doubt, and calls atten- 
tion to the increased Republican vote in the last election, and 
also tothe fact that the farming section of western Kansas, usu- 
ally supposed to be most rampantly Populistic, is really a Re- 
publican stronghold. Populism flourishes mainly in the 
“boom” towns which sprang up suddenly in the craze of 
senseless speculation some ten years ago, and are now unable 
to pay the debts incurred on a mass of impossible and unprofit- 
able enterprises. The more steady and permanent growth of 
manufacturing industries better adapted to Kansas conditions, 
a growth already under way, he thinks, very properly, will 
bring about the salvation of the state. There is a great deal of 
economic wisdom, of broader application than Mr. White may 
have supposed, in the brief remark that “by the sign of the 
village smokestack shall Kansas conquer.” 


THE ARENA, March, 1897. With the March number, Zhe 
Arena passes under the joint editorship of John Clark Ridpath, 
LL.D., and Helen H. Gardener. Its announcement, in the 
same number, that no modification is to be made of the radi- 
cal policy heretofore pursued, seems to be well sustained by 
Dr. Ridpath’s pessimistic article on “Democracy: Its Origins and 
Prospects.” As an historian, Dr. Ridpath has done some im- 
portant and popular work, but he seems to have taken on the 
same unfortunate attitude of mind toward modern institutions 
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displayed so conspicuously by Mr. Brooks Adams in his 
brilliant work on “ Civilization and Decay.” In both cases the 
confusing nearness of present conditions and the remoteness 
of the old, the somewhat bewildering rapidity of modern prog- 
ress, and the prominence of certain objectionable features, 
which are really in process of elimination, all have conspired to 
prevent a clear and sane comprehension of modern tendencies 
and of the real societary gain resulting therefrom. We do not 
consider that there is any foundation whatever for Dr. Rid- 
path’s fear that the “‘ over-organization ” of modern society is 
resulting in the destruction of human liberty. It is really making 
true freedom possible in a sense never before attained—freedom 
from the most galling of all forms of slavery—namely, poverty 
and barbarism, such as unorganized society everywhere suffers 
under—freedom from the bitter, unrelenting and barely success- 
ful struggle against the crudest, primary forces of nature, 
which the isolated, unorganized individual must always make. 
Organization is simply the welding together of individuals in a 
compact and tremendously efficient machine for extracting 
from nature on every hand the unlimited materials of human 
progress, happiness and civilization. Whatever of individuality 
is lost in the methods of industry is made up for, tenfold, in 
the increased material comfort, freedom, and intelligence of the 
social man. These are the results organization is making pos- 
sible, and so far from being the curse of modern civilization it 
is really its glory. 


The Solidarity of Town and Farm. By Dr. A. C. True, 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Except for a few 
minor lapses, there is in this article a great deal of good sense 
and sound doctrine from which some other departments of the 
Arena might profit. Dr. True is not frightened into hysterics 
at the spectacle of population steadily drifting toward the 
cities, but is inclined to regard it as a somewhat normal move- 
ment. Nor is he afflicted with country-worship to the extent 
of being unable to see that the real forces of dynamic civiliza- 
tion are developed under urban conditions. He wants the 
country to help the city by sending it better products and 
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better men, and the city to help the country by better civiliz- 
ing forces and closer contact with itself. In his mental hor- 
oscope there is no phantom of universal idleness due to the 
encroachments of machinery, etc. He believes that both city 
and country workers, looking toward the future, should say: 
“ We are in the same fix. There are too many of us working 
at one thing. We must devise methods to diversify our indus- 
tries, to raise the level of wages and expenditures, to more 
fully organize and perfect the system of distribution of pro- 
ducts, so that the wants of all men will be more fully met and 
the general conditions of life be more comfortable.” This is 
sound, optimistic common sense. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, March, 1897. Prison Labor. 
By Hon. Carroll D. Wright. Col. Wright’s remarks tend to 
confirm the opinion previously expressed in these pages that 
the prison labor problem, in its relation to the general indus- 
try of the country, is not one which need excite any serious 
alarm. “I have found few instances,” says Col. Wright, 
“ where prices have been affected in the least, and never a case 
where wages have been lowered in consequence of the employ- 
ment of convicts in productive industry.” Nevertheless, there 
is a moral disadvantage in having that sort of competition 
present in the business community, and Col. Wright is hopeful 
that experiments such as that now being made in New York 
State, whereby convicts are employed only in making supplies 
for the State, will succeed. Even this involves loss of business 
to some outside manufacturers ; but, of course, the competition 
will no longer be of the kind that could exercise a demoraliz- 
ing influence on the market. Col. Wright is evidently a strong 
believer in the Elmira Reformatory system of industrial train- 
ing, and suggests that this be introduced whenever there is not 
enough State work to keep the convicts properly employed. 
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TRUSTS OR INDUSTRIAL COMBINATIONS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. By Ernst von Halle. Macmillan & Co., New York. 
1896. $1.25. 

Dr. von Halle came to this country from Germany to in- 
vestigate the subjects of trusts and large aggregations of 
capital. He was surcharged with prejudice against large cor- 
porations, having caught in Europe the echo of the “anti- 
monopoly” war-whoop inthe United States. When he began 
to investigate, he straightway consulted the /azssezfaire doc- 
trinaires, who were then conducting a vigorous campaign 
against American industries in general. He thus became 
thoroughly saturated with the belief that our press is venal, 
our legislatures corrupt, and our business men dishonest. 
In short, that the only remaining untainted increment in the 
Republic was the honest impulse of the common people. 
Before making a report, however, Dr. von Halle deemed it 
necessary to make some investigations on the subject by 
himself. He did so, and found that things were not all as 
they had first been made to appear. 

As the result of his investigation, he has written a really 
sensible little book. While not exhaustive, it is frank and 
mainly accurate, showing that the Doctor largely recovered his 
sanity before he submitted his conclusions to printers’ ink. 
He finally discovered that Lloyds’ “ Wealth vs. Commonwealth” 
was a very untrustworthy source of information on trusts. 
Still, he remained a victim of Lloyds’ “South Improvement 
Company ” story, which is one of the most scandalous pieces 
of misrepresentation ever put into permanent literature. 

Speaking of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, he says: ‘*‘ He soon 
became powerful enough to dictate arbitrary terms to the 
railroads through the Southern (South) Improvement Com- 
pany.” This is literally untrue. The South Improvement 
Company never dictated terms to a single railroad, because it 
never did a single dollar’s worth of business anywhere. This 
is one of the pieces of misinformation which the blue pencil 
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should have erased from Dr. von Halle’s manuscript. How- 
ever, his book is comparatively very free from this sort of 
thing. He gives the exact statistics of the price of oil during 
the existence of the trust, which show that after the organiza- 
tion of that concern, the price fell from 24 to 6 cents per 
gallon. He gives a table showing the value of stocks, and the 
dividends of several trust organizations. In Appendices, he 
gives several agreements of different trust combinations, among 
which are, the deed to the Standard Oil Trust, and the by- 
laws of the Standard Oil Company; the United States anti- 
trust law, the Illinois anti-trust law, the Texas anti-trust law, 
and the Cotton-seed Oil Trust, its organization, contract, etc. 
He also furnishes a chart showing the movement in the prices 
of raw and refined sugar from 1880 to 1893, which shows that 
the price of granulated sugar has fallen during the 13 years 
from about 9% to 4% cents per pound, and that since 1887, 
the year the trust was organized, the price has fallen from 7 to 
4% cents. 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By Alfred Weber, Professor 
of Philosophy. Translated by Frank Thilly, A.M., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Missouri. 603 pp. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1896. 

This is an admirably arranged book for students’ purposes. 
It is written in a charmingly clear, direct and concise style. It 
presents the central point of the doctrine of the different 
schools of philosophy from 600 B. C. to the present time. An 
excellent feature of the book is the ample bibliography and 
numerous references with brief quotations, so that in case the 
reader desires to extend his study of any particular school, the 
best works for doing so are at hand. 

The only defect is the interspersing of foreign words, par- 
ticularly Greek, in the text. If it is necessary to reprint Greek 
phrases in Greek characters, they should be in parenthesis and 
not in the text. This is equally true of modern languages. 
Despite this little defect, which applies only to the chapters 
on Greek phrases, it is an admirably written and arranged 
History of Philosophy. 











